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CHAPTER XVII. 


EORGE did not forget Mamie’s strange behaviour in the boat, 
and he devoted much time to the study of the problem it 
presented. To judge from the girl’s conduct alone, she must be 
in love with him ; and yet he did not like the idea, and took the 
greatest pains to keep it out of his mind. He was not in the 
humour in which it is a pleasant surprise to a man to discover 
unexpected affection for himself in a quarter where he has not 
expected to find it. Moreover, if he had once made sure that 
Mamie loved him, he would probably have thought it his duty to 
go away as quickly as possible. Such a decision would have 
deprived him of much that he enjoyed, and it was desirable in 
the interests of his selfishness that it should be put off as long as 
possible. 
_ At that time George began to feel the desire for work creeping 
upon him once more. During a few weeks only had it been in 
his power to put away the habit of writing, and to close his eyes 
to all responsibility. Those had been days when the whole world 
had seemed to be upside down, as in a dream, while he himself 
moved in the midst of a disordered creation, uncertainty, like a 
soulless creature, without the capacity for independent action or 
the intelligence to form any distinct intention from one moment 
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to another. He took what he found in his way without under- 
standing, though not without an odd appreciation of what was 
good, very much as Eastern princes receive European hospitality. 
He was grateful at least that his life should be made so smooth 
for the time, for he was dimly conscious that anything outwardly 
rough or coarse would have exasperated him to madness. He 
believed that he thought a great deal about the past, but when 
he attempted to give his meditations a shape, they would accept 
none. In reality he was not thinking, though the mirror of his 
memory was filled with fleeting reflections of his former life, 
some clear and startlingly vivid, others distorted and broken, but all 
more or less beautified by the shadowy presence of a being he had 
loved better than himself, and from whom he was separated for ever. 

With such a man, however, idleness was as impossible as the 
desire for expression was irresistible. Since he had written his 
first book, and had discovered what it was that he was born to do, 
he had taken up a burden which he could not lay down, and had 
sworn allegiance to a master from whom he could not escape. 
Not even the bitter and overwhelming disappointment that had 
come upon him could kill the desire to write. He was almost 
ashamed of it at first, for he felt that though everything he loved 
best in the world were dead before him, he should be driven 
within a few weeks to take up his pen again and open his inner 
eyes and ears to the play of his mind’s stage. 

The power to do certain things is rarely separated from the 
necessity for doing them, and the fact that they are well done by 
no means proves that the doer has forgotten the blow that recently 
overwhelmed his heart in darkness and his daily life in an almost 
uncontrollable grief. There are two lives for most men, whatever 
their careers may be, and the absence of either of these lives 
makes a man produce an impression of incompleteness upon those 
who know him. When anyone lives only by the existence of 
the heart, without active occupation, without manifesting inclina- 
tion, taste, or talent for outward things, we say that he has no 
interest in life, and is much to be pitied. But we say that a 
man is heartless and selfish who appears to devote every thought 
to his occupation and every moment to increasing the chances of 
his success. In the lives of great men we search with an especial 
pleasure for all that can show us the working of their hearts, and 
we remember with delight whatever we find that indicates a 
separate and inner chain of events, of which the links have been 
loves and friendships kept secret from the world. The more 
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nearly the two lives have coincided, the more happy we judge 
the man to have been; the more out of tune and discordant with 
each other, the more we feel that his existence must have seemed 
a failure in his own eyes: and when we are told only of his doings 
before the world, without one touch of softer feeling, we lay aside- 
the book of his biography and say that it is badly written, and 
that we are surprised to find that a man so uninteresting in 
himself should have exercised so much influence over his times. 

George Wood had neither forgotten Constance, nor had he 
recovered from the wound he had received, and yet within a day 
or two of his resuming his work, he found that his love of it was 
not diminished nor his strength to do it abated. It was not 
happiness to write, but it was satisfaction. His hesitation was 
gone now, and his hand had recovered its cunning. He no longer 
sat for hours before a blank sheet of paper, staring at the wall 
and racking his brain in the hope that a character of some sort 
would suddenly start into shape and life from the chaotic darkness 
he was facing. Until the first difficulties that attend the begin- 
ning of a book were overcome, he had still a lingering and 
unacknowledged suspicion that he could do nothing good without 
the daily criticism and unfailing applause he had been accustomed 
to receive from Constance during his former efforts. When he 
was fairly launched, he felt proud of being able to do without 
her. For the first time he was depending solely upon his own 
judgment, as he had always relied upon his own ideas, and his 
judgment decided that what he did was good. 

From that time the arrangement of his day took again the 
definite shape in which he had always known it, and the mere 
distribution of his hours between work and rest gave him back 
confidence in himself. He began to see his surroundings from a 
more intelligent point of view, and to take a keener interest in 
things and people. Though he had by no means recovered from 
the first great shock of his life, and though in his heart he was as 
bitter as ever against her who had inflicted it, yet his mind was 
already convalescent and was being rapidly restored to its former 
vigour. There was power in his imagination, strength in his 
language, and harmony in his style. What he thought took . 
shape, and the shape found expression. 

He soon found that under these circumstances life was bear- 
able, and often enjoyable. Very gradually, as his concentrated 
attention became absorbed in his own creations, the face of 
Constance Fearing appeared less often in his dreams, and the 
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heart-broken tones of her voice rang less continually in his ears. 
He was not forgetting, but the physical impressions of sight and 
sound upon his senses were wearing off. Occasionally indeed 
they would return with startling force and vividness, awakening 
in him for one moment the reality of all he had suffered. At 
such times he could see again, as though face to face, her expres- 
sion at the instant when she had seemed to relinquish the 
attempt to soften him, and he could hear again the plaintive 
accents of her words, and the painful cadence of her sobbing voice. 
But such visitations grew daily more rare, and at last almost 
ceased altogether. 

For what he had done himself he felt no remorse. His mind 
was not made like hers, and he would never be able to understand 
that she had done violence to her own heart in casting him off. 
He would learn, perhaps, some day to describe what she had done, 
to analyse her motives from his own point of view, but he never 
would be able to think of her as she thought of herself. In his 
eyes she would always be a little contemptible, even when time’s 
charitable mists should have descended upon the past and soft- 
ened all its outlines. He was cut off from her by one of the 
most impassable barriers which can be raised in the human heart, 
by his resentment against himself for having been deceived. 

He did not ask himself whether he could ever love again. 
There was a strength in his present position which almost pleased 
him. He had done with love, and was free to speak of it as he 
chose, without regard for anyone’s feelings, without respect for 
the passion itself, if it suited his humour. There had been 
nothing boyish in the pure and passionate affection under which 
he had lived during two of the most important years in his life. 
He had felt all that a man can feel in the deep devotion to one 
spotless object. There would never again be anything so high, 
and noble, and untainted in all the years that were to come for 
him, and he knew it. The determination he had felt to be neces- 
sary in the first moment of his anger had carried itself out almost 
without any direction from his will. The Constance he had loved 
so dearly was not the Constance who had refused to marry him, 
and who had dealt him such a cruel blow. The two were sepa- 
rated, and he could still love the one, while hating and despising 
the other. But although he might meet the girl whose face and 
form, and look, and voice were those of her he had lost, this 
second Constance could never take the other’s place. A word 
from her could not put fire into his heart, nor raise in his brain 
the vision of a magnificent inspiration, A touch from her hand 
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could send no thrill of pleasure through his frame; there would 
be no joy in looking upon her fair face when next he saw it. She 
might say to him all that he had once said to her; she might 
appeal passionately to the love that was now dead; she might 
offer him her heart, her body, and her soul. He wanted none of 
the three now. The break had been final and definite; love’s 
path had broken off upon the edge of the precipice, and though 
she might stand on the old familiar way and beckon to him to 
come over and meet her, there was that between them which 
no man could cross. 

Like all great passions, the one through which George Wood 
had passed had produced upon him a definite effect, which could 
be appreciated, if not accurately measured. He was older in 
every way now than he had been two years and a half earlier, but 
older chiefly in his understanding of human nature. He knew, 
now, what men and women felt in certain circumstances ; his in- 
stinct told him truly what it had formerly only vaguely sug- 
gested. The inevitable logic of life had taken him up as a 
problem, had dealt with him as with a subject fitted to its hand, 
and had forced upon him a solution of himself. Where he had 
entertained doubts, he now felt certainty; where he had hesitated 
in expressing the judgment of his tastes he now found his verdicts 
already considered and only awaiting delivery. Many months 
later, when the book he was now writing was published, it was a 
new surprise to his readers. His first attempts had been notice- 
able for their beauty, his last book was remarkable for its truth. 

Meanwhile, his intimacy with Mamie grew unheeded by him- 
self. During the many hours of each day in which he had no 
fixed occupation, he was almost constantly with her, and their 
conversation was, at last, only interrupted each evening to begin 
again the next afternoon, when he had done his work and came out 
of his room in search of relaxation. He had never found any 
explanation for her embarrassment on that day when he had been 
rowing her about on the river, and after a time he had ceased to 
seek for one. His brain was too busy with other things, and 
what he wanted when he was with her was rest rather than exer- 
cise, for his curiosity in trying to solve the small enigmas of her 
girlish thoughts. She was a very pleasant companion, and that 
was all he cared to know. She brought about him an atmosphere 
of genuine and affectionate admiration that gave him confidence 
in himself and smoothed the furrows of his imagination when he 
‘had been giving that faculty more to do than was good for it: 

Mamie, too, was happier than she had been a month earlier, 
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She had no longer to suffer the humiliation of taking her mother’s 
advice about what she should do, and she could enjoy George’s 
company without feeling that she had been told to enjoy it in her 
own interest. As she learned to love him more and more, she 
was quick also to understand his ways. Signs that had formerly 
escaped her altogether were now as clear to her comprehension as 
words themselves. She knew, now, almost before he knew it him- 
self, whether he wanted her to join him, or not, whether he pre- 
ferred to talk or to be silent, whether he would like this question 
or that which she thought of asking him, or whether he would 
resent it and make her feel that she had made a mistake. One 
day, she ventured to mention Constance’s name. 

George had never visited the Fearings in their country-place, 
and was not aware until he came to stay with his cousin that they 
lived on the opposite shore of the river. Their house was not 
visible from the Trimms’ side, as it was surrounded by trees, and 
the stream was at that point nearly two miles in width. Totty, 
however, who always had a view to avoiding any possibility of 
anything disagreeable, had very soon communicated the informa- 
tion to George in an unconcerned way, while pointing out and 
naming to him the various country-seats that could be seen from 
her part of the shore. George did not forget what he had been 
told, and if he ever crossed the river and rowed along the other 
bank, he was careful to keep away from the Fearings’ land, in 
order to guard against any unpleasant meetings. 

Now it chanced that on a certain afternoon he was pulling 
leisurely up stream towards a place where the current was slack, 
and where he occasionally moored the wherry to an old landing in 
order to rest himself and talk more at his ease. Mamie, of course, 
was seated in the stern, leaning back comfortably amongst her 
cushions and holding the tiller-ropes daintily between the thumb 
and finger of each hand. She could steer very well when it was 
necessary, and she could even row well enough to make some head- 
way against the stream, but George had been accustomed to being 
alone in a boat, and gave her very little to do when he was rowing. 

Mamie watched him idly, as his hands shot out towards her, 
‘erossed as he drew them steadily back and turned at the wrist to 
feather the oar as they touched his chest. Then her gaze wan- 
dered down stream towards the other shore, and she tried to make 
out the roof of the Fearings’ house above the trees. 

‘George,’ she said suddenly, ‘ will you be angry ?’ 

‘I am never angry, answered her cousin, ‘What are you 
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going todo now? If you mean to jump out of the boat I will 
have a line ready.’ 

‘No. Iam not going to jump out of the boat. But I am so 
afraid you will be angry, after all. It is something I want to ask 
you. Iam sure you will not like it!’ 

‘One way of not making me angry would be not to ask the 
question,’ observed George, with a quiet smile. 

‘But I want to ask you so much!’ exclaimed the young girl, 
with an imploring look that made George’s smile turn into a laugh. 
He had laughed more than once lately, in a very natural manner. 

‘Out with it, Mamie!’ he cried, pulling his sculls briskly 
through the water. ‘I shall not be very angry, I dare say, and 
I have fallen out of the habit of eating little girls. What is it?’ 

‘Why do you never go and see the Fearings, George? You 
used to be there so much.’ 

George’s expression changed, though he continued to row 
with the same even stroke. His face grew very grave, and he 
unconsciously glanced across the river toward the place at which 
Mamie had looked. 

‘I knew you would be angry!’ she said in a repentant tone. 

‘No,’ George answered, ‘I am not angry. I am thinking.’ 

He was, indeed, wondering how much of the truth the girl 
knew, and he was distrustful enough to fancy that she might 
have some object in putting the question. But Mamie was not 
diplomatic like her mother. She was simple and natural in her 
thoughts, and unaffected in her manner. He glanced at her 
again, and saw that she was troubled by her indiscretion. 

‘Did your mother never tell you anything about it all?’ he 
asked after a long pause. 

‘No. I only heard what everybody heard—last May, when 
the thing was talked about. I wondered—that is all—I wondered 
whether you had cared very much—for her.’ 

Again there was a long silence, broken only by the even 
dipping of the oars and the soft swirl as they left the water. 

‘I did care,’ George answered at last. ‘I loved her very 
dearly.’ 

He did not know why he made the confession. He had never 
said so much to anyone except his own father. If he had 
guessed what Mamie felt for him, he would assuredly not have 
answered her question. 

‘Are you very unhappy still?’ asked the young girl in a 
dreamy voice. 
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‘No. Ido not think I am unhappy. I am different from 
what I was—that is all. I was at first, he continued, without 
looking at his companion, of whose presence, indeed, he seemed 
scarcely conscious. ‘I was unhappy—yes, of course I was. I had 
loved her long. I had thought she would marry me. I found 
that she was indifferent. I shall never go and see her again. 
She does not exist for me any more—she is another person, whom 
I do not wish to know. I have loved and been disappointed, like 
many a better man, I suppose.’ 

‘ Loved and been disappointed !’ repeated the young girl in a 
very low voice, that hardly reached his ear. She was looking 
down, carelessly tying and untying the ends of the tiller-ropes. | 

‘Yes. That is it,’ he said, as though musing on something 
very long past. ‘ You know now why I do not go there,’ 

Then he quickened his stroke a little, and there was a sombre 
light in his dark eyes that Mamie could not see, for she was still 
looking down. She was glad that she had asked the question, 
seeing how he had answered it. There was something in his 
tone which told her that he was not mistaken about himself, and 
that the past was shut off from the present in his heart by a 
barrier it would be hard to break down. 

‘Do you think you can ever love again?’ she asked, after a a 
while, looking suddenly into his face. 

. N 0,’ he answered, avoiding her eyes. ‘I shall never love any 
woman again—in the same way, he added after a moment’s 
pause. 

When he looked at her, she was very pale. He remembered 
all at once how she had changed colour and burst into tears some 
weeks earlier, sitting in that same place before him. Something 
was passing in her mind which he could not understand. He was 
very slow to imagine that she loved him. He was so dull of 
comprehension that he all at once began to fancy she might be 
more fond of Constance Fearing than he had guessed; that she 
might be her friend, as Totty was, and that the two had brought 
him to their country-house in the hope of soothing his anger, 
reviving his hopes, and bringing him once more into close relations 
with the young girl who had cast him off. The idea was ingenious 
in its folly, but his ready wrath rose at it. 

‘Are you very fond of her, Mamie ?’ he asked, bending his 
heavy brows and speaking in a hard metallic voice. 

The blood rushed into the girl’s face as she answered, and her 
grey eyes flashed, 
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‘I? Ihate her! I would kill her if I could!’ 

George was completely confused. His explanation of Mamie’s 
behaviour had flashed upon him so suddenly that he had believed 
it the true one without an attempt to reason upon the matter. 
Now, it was destroyed in an instant by the girl’s angry reply. 
When one young woman says that she hates another, it is 
tolerably easy to judge from her tone whether she is in earnest or 
not. Though he was still sorely puzzled, the cloud disappeared 
from George’s face as quickly as it had come. 

‘This is a revelation!’ he exclaimed. ‘I thought you and 
your mother were devoted to them both,’ 

‘It would be like me, would it not ?’ Mamie emphasised her 
words with an angry little laugh. 

‘ It is not like you to hate people so savagely,’ George observed, 
looking at her closely. 

‘I should always hate anybody who hurt you—and I can hate, 
with all my heart !’ 

‘ Are you so fond of me as that ?’ 

George thought that the girl was becoming every moment 
harder to understand. It had seemed a very natural question, 
since they had known each other and loved each other like 
brother and sister for so long. But he saw that there was some- 
thing the matter. There was a frightened look in Mamie’s grey 
eyes which he had never seen before, as though she had come all 
at once upon a great and unexpected danger. Then all .the 
outline of her face softened wonderfully with a strange and gentle 
expression under the young man’s gaze. She had never been 
pretty, save for her eyes and her alabaster skin. For one moment, 
now, she was beautiful. 

‘Yes,’ she said in an uncertain voice, ‘I am very fond of you 
—more fond of you than you will ever know.’ 

Her secret was out, though she did not realise it. Then for 
the first time in George’s life, though he was nearly thirty years 
of age, he looked on the face of a woman who loved him with all 
her heart, and he knew what love meant in another, as he had 
known it in himself. 

The sun was going down behind the western hills, and the 
dark water was very smooth and placid as he dipped his sculls 
noiselessly into the surface. He rowed evenly on for some 
minutes without speaking. Mamie was looking into the stream 
and drawing her white, ungloved hand along the glassy mirror. 

‘Thank you, Mamie,’ he said at last, very gently and kindly, 
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Again there was silence as they shot along through the purple 
shadows. 

‘And you, are you fond of me?’ asked the young girl, looking 
furtively towards him, then blushing and gazing once more into 
the depths of the stream. George started slightly. He had not 
thought that the question would come. 

‘Indeed I am,’ he answered. He thought he heard a sigh on 
the rising evening breeze. ‘I grow more fond of you every 
day,’ he added quietly, though he felt that he was very far from 
calm 


So far as he had spoken, his words had been truthful. He 
was becoming more attached to Mamie every day, and she was 
beginning to take the place that Constance had occupied in his 
doings if not in his thoughts. But there was not a spark of love 
in his growing affection for her, and the discovery he had just 
made disturbed him exceedingly. He had never blamed himself 
for anything he had done in his intercourse with Constance 
Fearing, but he accused himself now of having misled the 
innocent girl who loved him, and of having then, by a careless 
question, drawn from her a confession of what she felt. It 
flashed upon him suddenly that he had taken Constance’s place, 
and Mamie had taken his; that he had been thoughtless and 
cruel in all he had said and done during the last two months, and 
that she might well reproach him with having been heartless. A 
thousand incidents flooded his memory and crowded together upon 
his brain, and each brought with it a sting to his sense of honour. 
He had inadvertently done a great harm, and it had been done 
since his coming to the country. Before that, Mamie had felt 
for him exactly what he still felt for her, a simple, open-hearted 
affection. Remembering the brief struggle that had taken place 
in his mind before he had accepted Tottie’s invitation, he accused 
himself of having known beforehand what would happen, and of 
having weakly yielded because he had liked the prospect of lead- 
ing so luxurious an existence. What surprised, him, however, 
and threw all his reflections out of balance, was that Totty herself 
should not have foreseen the disaster; Totty the diplomatic, 
Totty the worldly, Totty the covetous, who would as soon have 
given her daughter to one of her servants as to penniless George 
Wood! It was past comprehension. Yet, in spite of his distress, 
he could hardly repress a smile as he imagined what Totty’s 
rage would be, should he marry Mamie and carry her off before 
the eyes of her horrified parent, Sherrington Trimm, himself, 
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would be as well satisfied with him as with any other honest man, 
if he were sure of Mamie’s inclinations. 

Now, however, something must be done at once. He was not 
a weak creature, like Constance Fearing, to hesitate for months 
and years, practising a deception upon himself which he had not 
the courage to carry to the end. He even regretted the last 
words he had spoken, and which had been prompted by a foolish 
wish not to hurt the girl’s feelings. It would have been better if 
he had left them unsaid. The situation must be defined, the 
harm arrested, if it could not be undone; and should it seem 
necessary, as it probably would, he himself must leave the place 
on the following morning. He opened his mouth to speak, but 
the blood rushed to his face, and he could not articulate the 
words. He was overcome with shame and remorse, and he would 
have chosen to do anything, to undergo any humiliation rather 
than this. But in a moment his strong nature gathered itself 
and grew strong, as it always did in the face of great difficulties. 
He hated hesitation, and he would not hesitate, cost what it 
might. He was not cowardly, and he would not be afraid. 

‘Mamie,’ he said, suddenly, and he wondered how his voice 
could be so gentle, ‘ Mamie, I do not love you.’ 

He had expected everything, except what happened. Mamie 
looked into his eyes, and once again in the evening light the 
expression of her love transfigured her half-pretty face, and lent- 
‘it a completeness of beauty such as he had never seen. 

‘Have you not told me that, dear?’ she asked, half sadly, half 
lovingly. ‘It is not new. I have known it long.’ 

George stared at her for a moment. 

‘I feared I had not said it clearly,’ he answered, in low tones. 

‘Everything you have done and said has told me that, for two 
months past. Do not say it again.’ 

‘I must go away from this place. I will go to-morrow.’ 

She looked up with startled eyes. 

‘Go away? Leave me? Ah, George, you will not be so 
unkind !’ 

The situation was certainly as strange as it was new, aad 
George was very much confused by what was happening. His 
resolution to make everything clear was, however, as unbending 
as before. 

‘Mamie,’ he said, ‘we must understand each other. Things 
must not go on as they have gone so long. If I were to stay 
here, do you know what I should be doing? I should be acting 
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towards you as Constance Fearing acted with me, only it would 
be much worse, because I am a man, and I have no right to do 
such things, as women have.’ 

‘It is different,’ said the young girl, once more looking down 
into the water. 

‘No, it is not different,’ George insisted. ‘I have no right to 
act as though I should ever love you; to make you think by any- 
thing I do or say that such a thing is possible. I am a brute, I 
know. Forgive me, Mamie, dear. It is so much better that 
everything should be clearly understood now. We have known 
each other so long, and so well / 

‘Nothing that you can say will make it seem right to me 
that you should go away F 

‘It is right, nevertheless, and if I do not do it, as I should, I 
shall never forgive myself P 

‘I will forgive you.’ 

‘I shall hate myself: s 

‘I will love you.’ 

‘I shall feel that. I am the most miserable wretch alive,’ 

‘I shall be happy.’ 

















CHAPTER XVIII. 


GEORGE had rowed to a point where a deep indentation in the 
shore of the river offered a broad expanse of water in which there 
was but little current. He rested on his oars, bending his head 
and leaning slightly forward. It seemed very hard that he should 
suddenly be called upon to decide so important a question as had 
just arisen, at the very moment when he was writing the most 
difficult and interesting part of his book. To go away was not 
only to deprive himself of many things which he liked, and among 
those Mamie’s own society had taken the foremost place of late ; 
it meant also to break the current of his ideas and to arrest his 
own progress at the most critical juncture. He remembered with 
loathing the days he had spent in his little room in New York, 
cudgelling his inert brain and racking his imagination for a plot, 
a subject, for one single character, for anything of which he 
might make a beginning. And he looked back to a nearer time, 
and saw how easily his mind had worked amidst its new and 
pleasant surroundings, It is ne wonder that he hesitated. Only 
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t..¢ artist can understand his own interest in his art; only the 
writer, and the writer of real talent, can tell what acute suffering 
it is to be interrupted in the midst of a piece of good work, while 
its success is still uncertain in the balance of his mind and while 
he still depends largely upon outward circumstances for the peace 
and quiet which are necessary to serious mental labour. 

George was not heroic, though there was a touch of quixotism 
in his nature. The temptation to stay where he was had a force 
he had not expected. Moreover, whether he would or not, the 
expression he had twice seen in Mamie’s face on that afternoon 
haunted him and fascinated him. He experienced the operation 
of a charm unknown before. He looked up and gazed at the 
young girl as she sat far back in the stern of the boat. She was 
not pretty, or at most, not more than half pretty. Her mouth 
was decidedly far too large, and her nose lacked outline. She 
had a fairly good forehead ; he admitted that much, but her chin 
was too pointed and had little modelling in it, while her cheeks 
would have been decidedly uninteresting but for the extreme 
beauty of her complexion. She was looking down, and he could 
not see the gray eyes which were her best feature, but it could 
not be denied that the long dark drooping lashes and the strongly 
marked brown eyebrows contrasted very well with the transparent 
skin. Her hair was not bad, though it was impossible to say 
whether those little tangled ringlets were natural or were pro- 
duced daily by the skilful appliance of artificial torsion. If her 
mouth was an exaggerated feature, at least the long, even lips 
were fresh and youthful, and, when parted, they disclosed a very 
perfect set of teeth. All this was true, and as George looked, he 
summed up the various points and decided that when Mamie 
wore her best: expression, she might pass for a pretty girl. 

But she possessed more than that. The catalogue did not 
explain her wonderful charm. It was not, indeed, complete, and 
as he glanced from her downcast face to the outlines of her shapely 
figure, he felt the sensation a man experiences in turning quickly 
from the examination of a common object, to the contemplation 
of one that is very beautiful. Psyche herself could have boasted 
no greater perfection of form and grace than belonged to this 
girl whose features were almost all insignificant. The triumph of 
proportion began at her throat, under the small ears that were 
set so close to the head, and the faultless lines continued through- 
out all the curves of beauty to the point of her exquisite foot, to 
the longest finger of her classic hand. Not a line was too short, 
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not a line too long, there was no straightness in any one, and: not 
one of them all followed too strong a curve. 

George thought of Constance and made comparisons with a 
coolness that surprised himself. Constance was tall, straight, 
well grown, active; slight, indeed, but graceful enough, and 
gifted with much natural ease in motion. But that was all, so 
far as figure was concerned. George had seen a hundred girls 
with just the same advantages as Constance, and all far prettier 
than his cousin. Neither Constance nor any of them could com- 
pare with Mamie except in face. His eye rested on her now, 
when she was in repose, with untiring satisfaction, as his sight 
delighted in each new surprise of motion when she moved, 
whether on horseback, or walking, or at tennis. She represented 
to him the absolute ideal of refined animal life, combined with 
something spiritual that escaped definition, but which made itself 
felt in all she did and said. 

When he thought of depriving himself for a long time of her 
society, he discovered that he admired her far more than he had 
suspected. It was admiration, but it was nothing more. He felt 
no pain at the suggestion of leaving her, but it seemed as though 
he were about to be robbed of some object familiar to him, to keep 
which was a source of unfailing, though indolent, satisfaction. He 
could not imagine himself angry, if some man of his acquaintance 
had married Mamie the next day, provided that he might talk to 
her as he pleased and watch her when he liked. There was not 
warmth enough in what he felt for her to kindle one spark of 
jealousy against anyone whom she might choose for a husband. 

But there was something added to the odd sort of attraction 
which the girl exercised over him, something which had only 
begun to influence him during the last quarter of an hour or less. 
She loved him, and he had just found it out. There is nothing 
more enviable than to love and be loved in return, and nothing 
- more painful than to be loved to distraction by a person one dis- 
likes. It may be said, perhaps, that nothing can be so disturbing 
to the judgment as to be loved by an individual to whom one 
feels oneself strongly attracted in a wholly different way. George 
Wood did not know exactly what was happening to him, and he 
did not feel himself able to judge his own case with any sort of 
impartiality ; but his instinct told him to go away as soon as 
possible and to break off all intercourse with his cousin during 
some time to come. She had argued the question with him in 
her own way, and had found answers to all he said, but he 
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was not satisfied. It was his duty to leave Mamie, no matter at 
what cost, and he meant to go at once. 

‘My dear Mamie,’ he said at last, still unconsciously admiring 
the grace of her attitude, ‘I am very sorry for myself, but there is 
only one way. I cannot stay here any longer.’ 

She raised her eyes and looked steadily at him. 

‘On my account ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, and you know I am right.’ 

‘Because I have been foolish and—and—unmaidenly, I sup- 
pose.’ 

‘Dear child—how you talk!’ George excluimed. ‘I never 
said anything of the kind!’ He was seriously embarrassed to 
find an answer to her statement. 

‘ Of course you did not say it. But you probably thought it, 
which is the same thing. After all, it is true, you know. But 
then, have I not a right to be foolish, if I please? I have known 
you so long.’ 

‘Yes, indeed!’ George answered with alacrity, for he was 
glad to be able to agree with her in something. ‘It is a long 
time, as you say—ever since we were children together.’ 

‘Then you think there was nothing so very bad about what I 
said ?’ 

‘It was thoughtless—I do not know what it was. There was 
certainly nothing bad in it, and besides, you did not mean it, you 
know, did you?’ 

‘Then why do you want to go away?’ inquired Mamie, with 
feminine logic and candour. 

‘Why because > George stopped as people often do, at 
that word, well knowing what he had been about to say, but now 
suddenly unwilling to say it. In fact, to say anything under the 
circumstances would have been a flagrant breach of tact. Since 
Mamie almost admitted that she had meant nothing, she had only 
been making fun of him, and he could not well think of going 
away without seeming ridiculous in his own eyes. 

‘“ Because,” without anything after it, is only a woman’s 
reason,’ said the young girl with a laugh. 

‘Women’s reasons are sometimes the best. At all events, I 
have often heard you say so.’ 

‘Iam often laughing at you, when I seem most in earnest, 
George. Have you never noticed that I have a fine talent for 
irony? Do you think that if I were very much in love with you, 
I would tell you so? How conceited you must be!’ 
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‘No, indeed!’ George asseverated. ‘I would not imagine 
that you could do such a thing. When I told you I would go 
away, I was only entering into the spirit of the thing and carry- 
ing on your idea.’ 

‘It was very well done. I cannot help laughing at the serious 
face you made.’ 

‘Nor I, at yours,’ said the young man beginning to pull the 
boat slowly about. 

Matters had taken a very unexpected turn, and he began to 
feel his determination to depart oozing out of his fingers in a way 
he had not. expected. His position, indeed, was absurd. He 
could not argue with Mamie the question of whether she had 
been in earnest or not. Therefore he was obliged to accept her 
statement, that she had been jesting. And if he did so, how 
could he humiliate her by showing that he still believed she loved 
him? In other. words, by packing up his traps and taking a 
summary leave. He would only be making a laughing-stock of 
himself in her eyes. Nor was he altogether free from an unfore- 
seen sensation of disappointment, very slight, very vague, and 
very embarrassing to his self-esteem. Look at it as he would, his 
vanity had been flattered by her confession, and it had also, in 
some way, appealed to his heart. To be loved by someone, as she 
had seemed to love, when that expression had passed over her 
face! The idea was pleasant, attractive, one on which he would 
dwell hereafter, and which would stimulate his comprehension 
when he was describing scenes of love in his books. 

‘So of course you will stay and behave like a human being,’ 
said Mamie, after a short pause, as though she had summed up 
the evidence, deliberated upon it, and were giving the verdict. 

‘I suppose I shall,’ George answered in a regretful tone, 
though he could not repress a smile, 

‘You seem to be sorry,’ observed the young girl with a quick, 
laughing glance of her grey eyes. ‘If there are any other 
reasons for your sudden departure, it is quite another matter. 
The one you gave has turned out badly. You have not proved 
the necessity for ensuring my salvation by taking the next train.’ 

‘I would have gone by the boat,’ said George. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Because the river would have reminded me to the last of 
this evening.’ ‘ 

‘Do you want to be reminded of it as much as that?’ asked 
Mamie. 
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‘Since it turns out to have been such a very pleasant evening 
after all,’ George answered, glad to escape on any terms from the 
position in which his last thoughtless remark had placed him. 

Mamie had shown considerable tact in the way by which she 
had recovered herself, and George was unconsciously grateful to 
her for having saved him from the necessity of an abrupt leave- 
taking, although he could not get rid of the idea that she had 
been more than half in earnest in the beginning. 

‘It was very well done,’ he said, after they had landed that 
evening and were walking up to the house through the flower 
garden. 

‘Yes,’ Mamie answered. ‘I am a very good actress. They 
always say so in the private theatricals.’ 

The evening colour had gone from the sky, and the moon had 
already risen, not yet at the full. Mamie stood still in the path 
and plucked a rose. 

‘T can act beautifully,’ she said with a low laugh. ‘ Would 
you like me to give you a little exhibition? Look at me—so— 
now the moonlight is on my face and you can see me.’ 

She looked up into his eyes, and once more her features seemed 
to be transfigured. She laid one hand upon his arm, and with the 
other hand raised the rose to her lips, kissed it, her eyes still fixed 
on his, then smiled and spoke three words in a low voice that 
seemed to send a thrill through the quiet air. 

‘T love you.’ 

Then she made as though she would have fastened the flower 
in his white flannel jacket, and he, believing she would do it, and 
still looking at her, bent a little forward and held the buttonhole 
ready. All at once, she sprang back with a quick, graceful move- 
ment, and laughed again. 

‘Was it not well done?’ she cried, tossing the rose far away 
into one of the beds. 

‘ Admirably,’ George answered. ‘I never saw anything equal 
to it. How you must have studied!’ 

‘For years,’ said the young girl, speaking in her usual tone 
and beginning to walk by his side towards the house, 

It was certainly very strange, George thought, that she should 
be able to assume such an expression and such a tone of voice at 
a moment’s notice, if there were no real lovein her heart, But it 
was impossible to quarrel with the way she had done it. There 
had been something so supremely graceful in her attitude, some- 
thing so winning in her smile, something in her accent which so 
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touched the heart, that the incident remained fixed in his memory 
as a wonderful picture, never to be forgotten. It affected his 
artistic sense so strongly, that before he went to bed he took his 
pen and wrote it down, taking a keen pleasure in putting into 
shape the details of the scene, and especially in describing what 
escaped description, the mysterious fascination of the girl herself. 
He read it over in bed, was satisfied with it, thrust it under his 
pillow, and went to sleep to dream it over again just as it had hap- 
pened, with one important exception. In his dream the figure, 
the voice, the words, were all Mamie’s, but the face was that of 
Constance Fearing, though it wore a look which he had never seen 
there. In the morning he laughed over the whole affair, being 
only too ready to believe that Mamie had really been laughing at 
him, and that she had only been acting the little scene with the 
rose in the garden. 

A few days later an event occurred which again made him 
doubtful in the matter. Since that evening he had felt that he 
had grown more intimate with his cousin than before. There had 
been no renewal of the dangerous play on her part, though both 
had referred to it more than once. Oddly enough, it constituted 
a sort of harmless secret, which had to be kept from Mamie’s 
mother, and over which they could be merry only when they were 
alone. Yet,as far as George was concerned, though the bond had 
grown closer in those days, its nature had not changed, nor was he 
any nearer to being persuaded that his cousin was actually in love 
with him. 

At that time, John Bond and his wife, having made a very 
short trip to Canada, returned to New York, and came thence to 
establish themselves in the old Fearing house for the rest of the 
summer. John could not leave the business for more than ten 
days, in the absence of his partner, and he did as so many other 
men do, who spend the hot months on the river, going to town in 
the morning and coming back in the evening. On Sundays only 
John Bond did not make his daily trip to New York. 

Since his marriage, he and Grace had not been over to see the 
Trimms, though Mrs. Trimm had once been over to them on a 
week-day, in obedience to the custom which prescribes that every- 
one must call on a bride. There had been much suave coldness 
between Totty and the Fearings since the report of the broken 
engagement had been circulated, but appearances were neverthe- 
less maintained, and Mr. and Mrs. Bond felt that it was their 
duty to return the visit as soon as possible. Constance accom- 
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panied them, and the three sailed across the river late on one 
Sunday afternoon. The river is a great barrier against news, and 
as Totty had kept her house empty of guests, for some reason 
best known to herself, and had written to none of her many 


intimate friends that George Wood was spending the summer 


with her, the three visitors had no expectation of finding him 
among the party. 

During the time which had followed her departure from town, 
Constance Fearing had fallen into a listless habit of mind, from 
which she had found it hard to rouse herself even so far as to 
help in the preparations for her sister’s marriage. When the 
eeremony was over, she had withdrawn again to her country- 
house, in the sole company of the elderly female relation who 
has been mentioned already once or twice in the course of this 
history. 

She was extremely unhappy in her own way, and there were 
moments when the pain she had suffered renewed itself suddenly, 
when she wept bitter tears over the sacrifice she had been so 
determined to make. After one of these crises she was usually 
more listless and indifferent than ever, to all outward appearance, 
though in reality her mind was continually preying upon itself, 
going over the past again and again, living through the last 
moments of happiness she had known, and facing in imagination 
the struggle she had imposed upon herself. She did not grow 
suddenly thin, nor fall ill, nor go mad, as women do who have 
passed through some desperate trial of the heart. She possessed, 
indeed, the sort of constitution which sometimes breaks down 
under a violent strain from without, but she had not been exposed 
to anything which could bring about so fatal a result. It was 
rather the regret for a lost interest in her life than the keen 
agony of separation from one she had loved, which affected her 
spirits and reacted very slowly upon her health. At certain 
moments the sense of loneliness made itself felt more strongly 
than at others, and she gave way to tears and lamentation, in the 
privacy of her own room, without knowing exactly what she 
wanted. She still believed that she. had done right in sending 
George away, but she missed what he had taken with him—the 
daily incense offered at her shrine, the small daily emotions she 
had felt when with him, and which her sensitive temper had liked 
for their very smallness. There was no doubt that she had loved 
him a little, as she had said, for she had always been ready 
to acknowledge everything she felt. But it was questionable 
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whether her love had increased or decreased since she had parted 
from him, and her fits of spasmodic grief were probably not to be 
attributed to genuine love-sickness. 

On that particular Sunday afternoon chosen by the Bonds for 
their visit to Mrs. Sherrington Trimm, Constance was as thoroughly 
indifferent as usual to everything that went on. She was willing 
to join her sister and brother-in-law in their expedition rather. 
than stay at home and do nothing, but her mind was disturbed 
by no presentiment of any meeting with George Wood. ° 

It was towards evening, and the air was already cool by com- 
parison with the heat of the day. Mrs. Trimm, her daughter, and 
George were all three seated in a verandah from which they over- 
looked the river, and could see their own neat landing-pier beyond 
the flower-garden, The weather had been hot, and none of the 
three were much inclined for conversation. Suddenly Totty 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

‘Those people are coming here! Who are they, George ? 
Can you see?’ 

George fixed his eyes on the landing and saw that the sail- 
boat had brought to. At the same moment the sails were quickly 
furled, and a man threw a rope over one of the wooden pillars, 
A few seconds elapsed, and three figures were seen upon the 
garden-walk, 

‘I wish you could see who they are, George,’ said Totty 
rather impatiently. ‘It is so awkward—not knowing.’ 

‘T think it is Miss Fearing,’ George answered slowly, ‘ with 
her sister and John Bond.’ 

He was the only one of the three who did not change colour 
a little as the party drew near. Mamie’s marble forehead grew a 
shade whiter, and Totty’s pretty pink face a little more pink. She 
was annoyed at being taken unawares, and was sorry that George 
was present. As for Mamie, her grey eyes sparkled rather coldly, 
and her large, even lips were tightly closed over her beautiful 
teeth. But George was imperturbable, and it would have been 
impossible to guess from his face what he felt. He observed the 
three curiously as they approached the verandah, He thought 
that Constance looked pale and thin, and he recognised in Grace 
and her husband that peculiar appearance of expensive and un- 
tarnished newness which characterises newly-married Americans. 

‘I am so glad you have come over!’ Totty exclaimed with 
laudably hospitable insincerity. ‘Jt is an age since we have seen 
any of you!’ 
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Mamie gave Constance her hand and said something civil, 
though she fixed her grey eyes on the other’s blue ones with 
singular and rather disagreeable intensity. 

‘George has been talking to her about me, I suppose, ’ thought 
Miss Fearing as she turned and shook hands with George him- 
self, 

Grace looked at him quietly and pressed his hand with un- 
mistakable cordiality. Her husband shook hands energetically with 
everyone, inquired earnestly how each one was doing, and then 
looked at the river. He felt rather uncomfortable, because he 
knew that everyone else did, but he made no attempt to help the 
difficulty by opening the conversation. He was not a talkative 
man, Totty, however, lost no time in asking a score of questions, 
to all of which she knew the answers. George found himself 
seated between Constance and Grace. 

‘Have. you been here long, Mr. Wood?’ Constance asked, 
turning her head to George and paying no attention to Totty’s 
volley of inquiries. 

‘Since the first of June,’ George answered quietly, and then 
relapsed into silence, not knowing what to say. He was not really 
so calm as he appeared to be, and the suddenness of the visit had 
slightly confused his thoughts. 

‘I supposed that you were in New York,’ said Constance, who 
seemed determined to talk to him, and to no one else, ‘ Will you 


“not come over and see us ?’ she asked, 


‘I shall be very happy,’ George replied, without undue cold- 
ness, but without enthusiasm, ‘Shall you stay through -the 
summer ?’ 

‘ Certainly—my sister and John—Mr. Bond—are there, too. 
You see, it is so dreadfully hot in town, and he cannot leave the 
office, though there is nothing in the world to do, Iam sure. By 
the way, what are you doing, if one may ask? I hope you are 
writing something. You know we are all looking forward to your 
next book.’ 

George could not help glancing sharply at her face, which 
changed colour immediately. But he looked away again as he 
answered the question, 

‘The old story, he said. ‘A love story. What else should I 
write about? There is only one thing that has a permanent 
interest for the public, and that is love.’ He ended the speech 
with a dry laugh, not good to hear. - 

‘Is it?’ asked Constance with remarkable self-possession.. ‘I 
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should think there must be many other subjects more interesting 
and far easier to write upon.’ 

. ‘Easier, no doubt. I will not question your judgment upon 
that point, at least. More interesting to certain writers, too, 
perhaps. Love is so much a matter of taste. But more to the 
liking of the public—no. There I must differ from you. The 
great majority of mankind love, are fully aware of it, and enjoy 
reading about the loves of others.’ 

Constance was pale and evidently nervous. She had clearly 
determined to talk to George, and he appeared to resent the 
advance rather than otherwise. Yet she would not relinquish 
the attempt. Even in his worst humour she would rather talk 
with him than with anyone else. She tried to meet him on his 
own ground. 

‘How about friendship?’ she asked. ‘Is not that a subject 
for a book, as well.as love ?’ 

‘ Possibly, with immense labour, one might innihin: a book of 
some sort about friendship. It would be a very dull book to read, 
and a man would need to be very morbid to write it ; as for the 
public it would have to undergo a surgical operation to be made 
to accept it. No. I think that friendship would make a very 
poor subject for a novelist.’ 

‘You do not think very highly of friendship itself, it seems,’ 
said Constance with an attempt to laugh. 


‘I do not know of any reason why I should. I know very’ 


little in its favour.’ 

‘ Opinions differ so much!’ exclaimed the young girl, gaining 
courage gradually. ‘I suppose you and I have not at all the 
same ideas about it.’ 

‘Evidently not.’ 

‘ How would you define friendship ?’ 

‘I never define things. It is my business to describe people, 
facts, and events, Bond is a lawyer and a man of concise defini- 
tions. Ask him.’ ; 

‘I prefer to talk to you,’ said Constance, who had by this 
time overcome her sensitive timidity and began to think that she 
could revive something of the old confidence in conversation. 
Unfortunately for her intentions, Mamie had either overheard 
the last words, or did not like the way things were going. She 
rose and pushed her light straw chair before her with her _ 
until it was opposite the two. 

-’ ©What do. you do with yourself all day long?’ she asked as 
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she sat down. ‘Iam sure you are giving my cousin the most 
delightful accounts of your existence !’ 

‘As a matter of fact, we were talking of friendship,’ said 
George, watching the outlines of Mamie’s exquisite figure and 
mentally comparing them with Constance’s less striking advan- 
tages. 

‘How charming !’ Mamie exclaimed sweetly. ‘And you have 
always been such good friends.’ 

With a wicked intuition of the mischief she was making, 
Mamie paused and looked from the one to the other. Constance 
very nearly lost her temper, but George’s dark face betrayed no 
emotion. 

‘The best of friends,’ he said calmly. ‘What do you think 
of this question, Mamie? Miss Fearing says she thinks that a 
good book might be written about friendship. I answered that I 
thought it would be far from popular with the public. What do 
you say?’ 

Constance looked curiously at Mamie, as though she were 
interested in her reply. It seemed as though she must agree 
with one or the other. But Mamie was not easily caught. 

‘Oh, I am sure you could, George!’ she exclaimed. ‘You 
are so clever—you could do anything. For instance, why do you 
not describe your friendship? You two, you know you would be 
so nice in a book. And besides, everybody would read it and it 


- could not be a failure.’ Mamie smiled again, as she looked at her 


two hearers. 

‘I should think Mr. Wood might do something in a novel with 
you as well as with me,’ said Constance. 

George was not sure whether Mamie turned a shade whiter or 
not. She was naturally pale, but it seemed to him that her grey 
eyes grew suddenly dark and angry. 

‘You might put us both into the same book, George,’ she 
suggested. 

‘Both as friends?’ asked Constance, raising her delicate eye- 
brows a little, while her nostrils expanded. She was thoroughly 
angry by this time. 

‘Why, of course!’ Mamie exclaimed with an air of perfect 
innocence. ‘ What could you suppose I meant? I do not sup- 
pose he would be rude enough to fall in love with either of us in 
a book. Would you, George ?’ 

‘In books,’ said George quietly, ‘all sorts of strange things 
happen,’ 
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Thereupon he turned and addressed Grace, who was on the 
other side of him, and kept up an animated conversation with 
her throughout the remainder of the visit, It seemed to him 
to be the only way of breaking up an extremely unpleasant - 
situation. Constance was grateful to him for what he did, for 
she felt that if he had chosen to forget his courtesy even for an 
instant he would. have found it easy to say many things which 
would have wounded her cruelly and which would not have failed 
to please his cousin. George, on his part, had acquired a clearer 
view of the real state of things. 

‘How I hate her!’ Mamie said to herself, when Constance was 
gone. 

‘What a hateful, spiteful little thing she is!’ thought Constance 
as she stepped into the boat. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Spanish Story of the Armada. 


Iil. 


N Friday the 12th the Armada passed the mouth of the 

Forth. Howard had followed so far, expecting that it might 

seek shelter there. But it went by with a leading wind. He 

knew then that till another season they would see no more of it, 
so put about and returned to Margate. 

Relieved of his alarming presence, the Spaniards were able to 
look into their condition and to prepare for a voyage which might 
now be protracted for several weeks, The Duke himself was short 
and sullen, shut himself in his state-room and refused to see or 
speak with any one. Diego Florez became the practical commander, 
and had to announce the alarming news that the provisions taken 
in at Corunna had been wholly inadequate, and that at the present 
rate of consumption they would all be starving ina fortnight. The 
‘state of the water supply was worst of all, for the casks had most 
of them been destroyed by the English guns. The salt meat and 
fish were gone or spoilt. The rations were reduced to biscuit. 
Half a pound of biscuit, a pint of water, and half a pint of wine 
was all that each person could be allowed. Men and officers fared 
alike; and on this miserable diet, and unprovided with warm 
clothing, which they never needed in their own sunny lands, the 
crews of the Armada were about to face the cold and storms of the 
northern latitude. 

They had brought with them many hundreds of mules and 
horses. They might have killed and eaten them, and so miti- 
gated the famine. But they thought of nothing. The wretched 
animals were thrown overboard to save water, and the ships in the 
rear sailed on through floating carcases—a ghastly emblem of the 
general wreck, The Duke felt more than the officers gave him 
credit for. In a letter which he despatched to Philip on August 21, 
in a forlorn hope that it might reach Spain somehow, he described 
the necessity which had been found of cutting down the food, and 
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the consequent suffering.! That alone would have been enough, 
for the men were wasting to a shadow of themselves, but besides 
there were three thousand sick with scurvy and dysentery, and 
thousands more with wounds uncured. 

But if he sympathised with the men’s distresses he did not allow 
his sympathy to be seen. He knew that he was blamed for what 
had happened, that he was distrusted and perhaps despised ; and 
while keeping aloof from every one, he encouraged their resent- 
ment by deserving it. Many persons might have been in fault. 
But there is a time for all things, and those wretched days, 
wretched mainly through the Duke’s own blunders, were not a 
time for severity ; yet it pleased him, while secluded in his cabin, 
to order an inquiry into the conduct of the commanders who had 
lost their anchors at Calais, and had failed to support him in the 
action which followed. He accused them of cowardice. He held 
a court-martial on them and ordered twenty to be executed. 
Death with most was exchanged for degradation and imprisonment, 
but two poor wretches were selected on whom the sentence was to 
be carried out, as exceptionally culpable. When he had decided to 
fly, the Duke had ordered that the whole fleet should remain behind 
the San Martin. A Captain Cuellar and a Captain Christobal de 
Avila had strayed for a few miles ahead, intending, as the Duke 
perhaps supposed, to desert. Don Christobal, to the disgust of 
the fleet, was executed with a parade of cruelty. He was hung 
on the yard of a pinnace, which was sent round the squadrons 
with Don Christobal’s body swinging upon it before it was thrown 
into the sea. Cuellar’s fate was to have been the same. He com- 
manded a galleon called the San Pedro. He had been in the 
action and had done his duty. His ship had been cut up. He 
himself had not slept for ten days, having been in every fight 
since the Armada entered the Channel. When all was over, and 
‘the strain had been taken off, he had dropped off exhausted. His 
sailing master, finding the San Pedro leaking, had gone in ad- 
vance to lay-to and examine her hurts. Exasperated at the dis- 
obedience to his direction, the Duke sent for Cuellar, refused to 
listen to his defence, and ordered him to be hanged. Don Fran- 
cisco de Bobadilla with difficulty obtained his life for him, but he 
was deprived of his ship and sent under arrest to another galleon, 
to encounter, as will be seen, a singular adventure. 

1 *Por ser tan pocos los bastimentos que se llevan, que, para que puedan durar _ 
un mes, y el agua, se han acortado las raciones generalmente sin exceptuar per** 
sona, porque no perezcan, dando se media libra de biscocho, y un cuartillo de 


agua; y medio de vino sin ninguna otra cosa, con que se va padeciendo lo que 
V.M. podra juzgar,’—Medina Sidonia to Philip, August 21. Duro, vol. ii. p. 226, 
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The display of temper, added to the general conviction of the 
Duke’s unfitness for his place, may have been the cause of the 
dispersal of the Armada which immediately followed. The officers 
felt that they must shift for themselves. The fleet held together 
as faras the Orkneys. The intention was to hold a northerly 
course till the 60th parallel. Assuming the wind to remain in the 
west, the pilots held that from this altitude the galleons could 
weather the Irish coast at sufficient distance to be out of danger—to 
weather Cape Clear, as they described it, but the Cape Clear 
which they meant—a glance at the map will show it—was not 
the point so named at present, but Clare Island, the extreme 
western point of Mayo. The high-built, broad and shallow gal- 
leons were all execrable sailers, but some sailed worse than others, 
and some were in worse condition than others. They passed the 
Orkneys together, and were then separated in a gale. The nights 
were lengthening, the days were thick and misty, and they lost 
sight of each other. Two or three went north as far as the Faroe 
Islands, suffering pitifully from cold and hunger. Detachments, 
eight or ten together, made head as they could, working westward, 
against wind and sea, the men dying daily in hundreds. The 
San Martin, with sixty ships in company, kept far out into the 
Atlantic, and they rolled down towards the south dipping their 
mainyards i in the tremendous seas. On August 21, the day on which 
the Duke wrote to Philip, they were two hundred miles west of 
Cape Wrath, amidst the tumult of the waters. ‘The Lord, he 
said, ‘ had bain pleased to send them a fortune different from that 
which they had looked for; but since the expedition had been 
undertaken from the beginning in the Lord’s service, all doubtless 
had been ordered in the manner which would conduce most to 
the King’s advantage and the Lord’s honour and glory. The 
fleet had suffered so heavily that they had considered the best 
thing which they could do would be to bring the remains of it 
home in safety. Their finest ships had been lost, their ammunition 
had been exhausted, and the enemy’s fleet was too strong for what 
was left. The English guns were heavier; their sailing powers 
immeasurably superior. The sole advantage of the Spaniards was 
in small arms, and these they could not use as the enemy refused 
to close. Thus, with the assent of the vice-admirals, he. was 
making for home round the Scotch Isles. The food was 
short ; the dead were many; the sick and wounded more. He 
himself could but pray that they might soon reach a port, as their 
‘dives depended on it.’ 
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This letter, though sent off out of the Western Ocean, did even- 
tually reach the King’s hands. Meanwhile the weather grew wilder 
and wilder. The number of vessels which could bear up against 
the gales diminished daily, and one by one they fell to leeward on 
the fatal Irish shore. Leaving Medina Sidonia and the survivors 
which reached home along with him, the story must follow those 
which were unequal to the work required of them. The Spaniards 
were excellent seamen. They had navigated ships no worse than 
those which were lumbering through the Irish seas, among West 
Indian hurricanes and through the tempests at Cape Horn. But 
these poor wretches were but shadows of themselves ; they had 
been poisoned at the outset with putrid provisions ; they were 
now famished and sick, their vessels’ sides torn to pieces by cannon- 
shot and leaking at a thousand holes, their wounded spars no 
longer able to bear the necessary canvas; worst of all, their 
spirits broken. The superstitious enthusiasm with which they 
started had turned into a fear that they were the objects of a 
malignant fate with which it was useless to struggle. Some had 
been driven among the Western Islands of Scotland; the ships 
had been lost; the men who got on shore alive made their way 
to the Low Countries, but these were the few. Thirty or forty 
others had attempted in scattered parties to beat their way into 
the open sea. But, in addition to hunger, the men were suffering 
fearfully for want of water and perhaps forced the pilots either to 
make in for the land, or else to turn south before they had gained 
sufficient offing. Thus, one by one all these drove ashore, either on 
the coast of Sligo or Donegal, or in Clew Bay or Galway Bay, or 
the rocks of Clare and Kerry, and the wretched crews who escaped 
the waves found a fate only more miserable. The gentlemen and 
officers, soiled and battered though they were, carried on land 
such ornaments as they possessed. The men had received their 
pay at Corunna, and naturally took it with them in their pockets. 
The wild Irish were tempted by the plunder. The gold chains 
and ducats were too much for their humanity, and hundreds of 
half-drowned wretches were dragged out of the waves only to be 
stripped and knocked on the head, while. those who escaped the 
Celtic skenes and axes, too weak and exhausted to defend themselves, 
fell into the hands of the English troops who were in garrison in 
Connaught. The more intelligent of the Irish chiefs hurried down 
to prevent their countrymen from disgracing themselves. - They 
stopped the robbing and murdering, and a good many unfortunate 
wretches found shelter in their castles. Such Spaniards as were 
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taken prisoners by the English met a fate of which it is impossible 
to read without regret. Flung as they were upon the shore, 
ragged, starved, and unarmed, their condition might have moved 
the pity of less generous foes. But the age was not pitiful. 
Catholic fanaticism had declared war against what it called heresy, 
and the heretics had to defend their lives and liberties by such 
means as offered themselves. There might be nothing to fear 
from the Spanish prisoners in their present wretchedness, but if 
allowed to recover and find protection from Irish hospitality, 
they might and would become eminently dangerous. The number 
of English was small, far too small, to enable them to guard two 
or three thousand men. With the exception, therefore, of one or 
two officers who were reserved for ransom, all that were captured 
were shot or hanged on the spot. 

The history of these unfortunates must be looked for in the 
English records rather than the Spanish. They never re- 
turned to Spain to tell their own story, and Captain Duro has 
little to say about them beyond what he has gathered from 
English writers. Among the documents published by him, how- 
ever, there is an extraordinary narrative related by the Captain 
Cuellar who so nearly escaped hanging, a narrative which not 
only éontains a clear account of the wreck of the galleons, but 
gives a unique and curious picture of the Ireland of the time. 

The scene of the greatest destruction among the ships of the 
Armada was Sligo Bay. It is easy to see why. The coast on the 
Mayo side of it trends away seventy miles to the west as far as 
Achill and Clare Island, and ships embayed there in heavy south- 
westerly weather had no chance of escape. On one beach, five 
miles in length, Sir Jeffrey Fenton counted eleven hundred dead 
bodies, and the country people told him, ‘the like was to be seen 
in other places.’ Sir William Fitzwilliam saw broken timber from 
the wrecks lying near Ballyshannon ‘sufficient to have built five 
of the largest ships in the world, besides masts and spars and 
cordage, and b«::ts bottom uppermost. Among the vessels which 
went ashore i: this spot to form part of the ruin which Fitzwilliam 


was looking upon was a galleon belonging to the Levantine 


squadron, commanded by Don Martin de Aranda, to whose charge 
Cuellar had been committed when Bobadilla saved him from the 
yard-arm. Don Martin, after an ineffectual struggle to double 
Achill Island, had fallen back into the bay and had anchored 
off Ballyshannon in a heavy sea with two other galleons. There 
they lay for four days, from the first to the fifth of September, when 
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the gale rising their cables parted, and all three drove on shore on 
a sandy beach among the rocks. Nowhere in the world does the 
sea break more violently than on that cruel shelterless strand. 
Two of the galleons went to pieces in an hour. The soldiers and 
sailors, too weak to struggle, were most of them rolled in the surf 
till they were dead and then washed up upon the shingle. 
Gentlemen and servants, nobles and common seamen, shared the 
same fate. Cuellar’s ship had broken in two, but the forecastle 
held a little longer together than the rest, and Cuellar, clinging 
to it, watched his comrades being swept away and destroyed before 
his eyes. The wild Irish were down in hundreds stripping the 
bodies. Those who had come on shore with life in them fared no 
better. Some.were knocked on the head, others had their clothes 
torn off and were left naked to perish of cold. Don Diego 
Enriquez, a high-born patrician, passed with the Conde de Villa- 
franca and sixty-five others, into his ship’s tender carrying bags 
of ducats and jewels. They went below, and fastened down the 
hatchway, hoping to be rolled alive on land. A huge wave turned 
the tender bottom upwards, and all who were in it were smothered. 
As the tide went back the Irish came with their axes and broke 
a hole open in search of plunder; while Cuellar looked on speculat- 
ing how soon the same fate would be his own, and seeing the corpses 
of his comrades dragged out, stripped naked, and left to the 
wolves. His own turn came at last. He held on to the wreck 
till it was swept away, and he found himself in the water with a 
brother officer who had stuffed his pockets full of gold. He could 
not swim, but he caught a scuttle board as it floated by him and 
climbed up upon it. His companion tried to follow, but was 
washed off and drowned. Cuellar a few minutes later was tossed 
ashore, his leg badly cut by a blow from a spar in the surf. 
Drenched and bleeding as he was, he looked a miserable figure, 
The Irish, who were plundering the better dressed of the bodies, 
took no notice of him. He crawled along till he found a number 
of his countrymen who had been left with nothing but life, bare to 
their skins, and huddled together for warmth. Cuellar, who had 
still his clothes, though of course drenched, lay down among some 
rushes. A gentleman, worse off than he, for he was entirely 
naked, threw himself at his side too spent to speak. Two Irish- 
men came by with axes who, to Cuellar’s surprise, cut some 
bushes, which they threw over them for a covering, and went on to 
join’in the pillage on the shore. Cuellar, half dead from cold and 
hunger, fell asleep. He was woke bya troop of English horsemen 
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galloping by for a share in the spoil. He called his comrade but 
found him dead, while all round the crows and wolves were busy 
over the naked carcases. Something like a monastery was visible 
not far off. Cuellar limped along till he reached it. He found 
it deserted. The roof had been lately burnt. The images of the 
saints lay tumbled on the ground. In the nave twelve Spaniards 
were hanging from the rafters. The monks had fled to the 
mountains. 

Sick at the ghastly spectacle, he crept along a path through a 
wood, when he came upon an old woman who was hiding her 
cattle from the English. Her cabin was not far distant, but 
she made signs to him to keep off as there were enemies in 
occupation there. Wandering hopelessly on, he fell in with two 
of his countrymen, naked and shivering. They were famished, 
and they went back together to the sea, hoping to find some 
fragments of provision washed on land. On the way they came 
on the body of Don Enriquez and stopped to scrape a hole in the 
sand and bury it. While they were thus employed a party of 
Irish came up, who pointed to a cluster of cabins and intimated 
that if they went there they would be taken care of. Cuellar was 
dead lame. His companions left him. At the first cottage which 
he reached, there was an old Irish ‘savage,’ an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and a girl. The Englishman struck at him with a 
knife and gave him a second wound. They stripped him to his 
shirt, took a gold chain from him, which they found concealed 
under it, and a purse of ducats. They would have left him en 
cueros, like the rest, without a rag upon him, had not the girl 
interpdsed, who affected to be a Christian, ‘though she was no 
more a Christian than Mahomet.’ The Frenchman proved to be 
an old sailor who had fought at Terceira. In him the Spanish 
captain found some human kindness, for he bound up his leg for 
him and gave him some oatcakes with butter and milk. The 
Frenchman then pointed to a ridge of distant mountains. There, 
he said, was the country of the O’Rourke, a great chief, who was 
a friend of the King of Spain. O’Rourke would take care of him, 
and many of his comrades had already gone thither for protec- 
tion. With his strength something restored by the food, Cuellar 
limped along, stick in hand. At night he stopped at a hut where 
there was a lad who could speak Latin. This boy talked with him, 
gave him supper and a bundle of straw to sleepupon. About mid- 
night the boy’s father and brother came in, loaded with plunder from 
the wrecks, They, too, did him no hurt, and sent him forward 
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in the morning with a pony and a guide. English soldiers were 
about, sent, as he conjectured, probably with truth, to kill all the 
Spaniards that they could fall in with. The first party that he 
met did not see him. With the second he was less fortunate. 
His guide saved his life by some means which Cuellar did not 
understand. But they beat him and took his shirt from him, the 
last of his garments that had been left. The boy and pony went 
off, and he thought then that the end was come and prayed 
God to finish with him and take him to His mercy. Forlorn as 
he was, however, he rallied his courage, picked up a piece of old 
matting, and with this and some plaited ferns made a shift to 
cover himself, and thus costumed he went on to a hamlet at the 
side of a lake. The hovels of which it consisted were all empty ; 
he entered the best-looking of them, found some fagots of oat- 
straw, and was looking about for a place to sleep among them, 
when three naked figures sprang suddenly up. He took them for 
devils, and in his extraordinary dress they thought the same of 
him ; but they proved to have belonged to the wrecked galleons ; 
one of them a naval officer, the other two soldiers. They 
explained mutually who they were, and then buried themselves 
in the oat-sheaves and slept. They remained there for warmth 
and concealment all the next day. At night, having wrapped 
themselves in straw, they walked on till they reached the dominions 
of the chief to whom they had been directed. O’Rourke himself 
was absent ‘ fighting the English,’ but his wife took them in, fed 
them, and allowed them to stay. As a particular favour she 
bestowed an old cloak upon Cuellar, which he found, however, to 
be swarming with lice. The hospitality was not excessive. A 
report reached him that a Spanish ship had put into Killebegs 
harbour, was refitting for sea, and about to sail. He hurried 
down to join her, but she was gone. He learnt afterwards that 
she had been wrecked and that all on board had perished. 

He was now like a hunted wolf. The English deputy had 
issued orders that every Spaniard in the country must be given 
up to the Government. The Irish did not betray Cuellar, but 
they did not care to risk their necks by giving him shelter, and 
he wandered about through the winter in Sligo and Donegal, 
meeting with many strange adventures. His first friend was a 
poor priest, who was performing his functions among the Irish, in 
spite of the law, disguised as a layman. From this man he met 
with help. He worked next as a journeyman with a blacksmith, 
and the blacksmith’s wife, who was a brute. The priest delivered 
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him from these people, and carried him to a castle, which, from 
the description, appears to have been.on Lough Erne, and here, 
for the first time, he met with hearty hospitality, in the Irish 
understanding of the term. The owner of the castle was a 
gentleman. He recognised an ally in every enemy of England, 
He took Cuellar into his troop of retainers, and dressed him in 
the saffron mantle of the Irish Gallowglas. For some weeks he 
was now permitted to rest and recover himself, and he spent the 
time in learning the manners of the people. The chief’s wife 
was beautiful, unlike the blacksmith’s, and the handsome and 
unfortunate Spanish officer was an interesting novelty. Besides 
the lady there were other girls in the castle, who came about 
him perhaps too ardently, asked him a thousand questions, and at 
length insisted that he should examine their hands and tell their 
fortunes. He had learnt palmistry from the gipsies in his own 
land. His invention was ready. He spoke Latin, which they 
could understand, and gathered from their lips broken fragments 
of their own Irish. At length, with his art and his attractiveness, 
he gives the reader to understand that he was inconveniently 
popular; men and women persecuted him with demands and 
attentions, and he had to throw himself on the protection of the 
chief himself. He describes the habits and character of the 
people as if he was writing of a fresh discovered island in the 
New World. 

* They lived, he said, like mere savages about the mountains. 
Their dwelling-places were thatched hovels. The men were 
large-limbed, well-shaped, and light as stags (sueltos como 
corzos). They took but one meal a day, and that at night. 
Their chief food was oatmeal and butter; their drink sour milk, 
for want of anything better, and never water, though they had 
the best in the world. The usquebaugh he does not mention. 
On feast days they dined on underdone boiled meat, which they 
ate without bread or salt. The costume of the men was a pair of 
tight-fitting breeches with a goatskin jacket; over this a long 
mantle, Their hair they wore low over their eyes. They were 
strong on their legs, could walk great distances, and were hardy 
andenduring. They, or such of them as he had known, paid no 
obedience to the English. They were surrounded by swamps 
and bogs, which kept the English at a distance, and there was 
constant war between the races. Even among themselves they 
were famous thieves. They robbed from each other, and every 
day there was fighting. If one of them knew that his neighbour 
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had sheep or cow, he would be out at night to steal it, and kill the 
owner. Some man inthis way collected large herds and flocks, and 
then the English would come down on him, and he had to fly to 
the hills with wife, and children, and stock. Sheep and cattle 
were their only form of property. They had no clothes and no 
furniture. They slept on the ground on a bed of rushes, cut 
fresh as they wanted them, wet with rain or stiff with frost. 
The women were pretty, but ill dressed. A shift or a mantle, and 
a handkerchief knotted in front over the forehead, made their 
whole toilet ; and on the women was thrown all the homework, 
which, after a fashion, they managed todo. The Irish professed 
to be Christians. Mass was said after the Roman rule. Their 
churches and houses of religion had been destroyed by the 
English, or by such of their own countrymen as had joined the 
English. In short, they were a wild lawless race, and every one 
did as he liked. They wished well to the Spaniards because they 
knew them to be.enemies of the English heretics, and had it not 
been for the friendliness which they had shown, not one of those 
who had come on shore would have survived. It was true at first 
they plundered and stripped them naked, and fine spoils they got 
out of the thirteen galleons which were wrecked in that part of 
the country. But as soon as they saw that the Spaniards were 
being killed by the English, they began to take care of them. 
Such was Cuellar’s general picture, very like what was drawn 
by the intruding Saxon, and has been denounced as calumny. 
Cuellar was, at any rate, impartial, and rather liked his hosts than 
otherwise. The Lord Deputy was alarmed at the number of 
fugitives said to be surviving. As the orders to surrender them 
had not been attended to, he collected a force in Dublin and went 
in person into Ulster to enforce obedience. . Cuellar’s entertainer 
had been especially menaced, and had to tell. his guests that he 
could help them no further. He must leave his castle and retreat 
himself with his family into the mountains, and the Spaniards 
must take care of themselves. Cuellar calls the castle Manglana ; 
local antiquaries may be able to identify the spot. It stood on a 
promontory projecting into a long, deep, and broad lake, and was 
covered on the land side by a swamp. It could not be taken with- 
out boats or artillery, and the Spaniards offered to remain and 
defend it if the chief would leave them a few muskets and powder, 
with food fora couple of months. There were nine of them. The 
chief agreed, and let them have what they wanted; and, unless 
Cuellar lies, he and his friends held ‘ Manglana’ for a fortnight 
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against a force of eighteen hundred English, when God came to 
their help by sending such weather that the enemy could not any 
longer keep the field. 

The chief, finding the value of such auxiliaries, wished to 
keep them permanently with him, and offered Cuellar his sister 
for a wife. Cuellar, however, was longing for home, He supposed 
that if he could reach Scotland he could cross easily from thence 
to Flanders. One night after Christmas he slipped away and 
made for Antrim, travelling, seemingly, only in the dark, and 
hiding during day. He was in constant danger, as the tracks 
were watched, and suspected persons were seized and searched. He 
got as far as the Giant’s Causeway; there he heard particulars of 
the wreck of the ship which he had tried to join at Killebegs. It 
was a galeass with Alonzo de Leyva and two or three hundred 
others with him. They were all dead, and Cuellar saw the relics 
of them which the people had collected on the shore. Alonzo de 
Leyva was the best loved of all the Spaniards in the fleet, and the 
sight of the spot where he had perished was a fresh distress. He 
was afraid to approach a port lest he should be seized and hanged, 
For six weeks he was hid away by some women, and after that by 
a bishop, who was a good Christian, though dressed like a savage. 
This bishop had a dozen Spaniards with him, fed, clothed, and 
said Mass for them, and at last found a boat to carry them across 
the Channel. They went, and after three days’ struggle contrived 
to land in Argyllshire. They had been led to hope for help from 
James. Cuellar says that they were entirely mistaken. James 
never gave them a bawbee, and would have handed them over to 
the English if he had not been afraid of the resentment of the 
Scotch Catholic nobles. The Calvinist Lowlanders showed them 
scanty hospitality. The Prince of Parma was informed of their 
condition, and agreed with a Flemish merchant to bring over to 
him all the Spaniards, now numerous, who were on Scotch soil, at 
five ducats a head. Even yet misfortune had not tired of perse- 
cuting them. In their passage they were chased and fired on by 
a Dutch frigate. They had to run ashore, where they were inter- 
cepted by the Hollanders, and all but Cuellar and two of his com- 
panions were killed. 

So ends the Spanish captain’s story. The wide calamities 
involving multitudes are but the aggregate of the sufferings of 
each individual of whom the multitude is composed. Cuellar 
came off luckily compared with most of his companions. Each of 
the twenty-nine thousand men who sailed in July from Corunna 
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would have had to relate a tale of misery at least as pitiful as his, 
and the worst of all was that no one’s neck was wrung for it. 

The sixty galleons who remained with the Duke till the end of 
August were parted again by a south-westerly gale, off the point 
of Kerry. The Duke himself passed so far out to sea that he did 
not see the Irish coast at all. Recalde, with two large ships 
besides his own, had come round Dunmore Head, near the land. 
His crews were dying for want of water. He seems to have known 
Dingle. Dr. Sanders, with the Pope’s contingent, had landed there 
eight years before, and a statement in an account of Recalde’s 
life that he had once carried a thousand men to the coast of 
Ireland, refers probably to that occasion. At all events, he was 
aware that there was a harbour in Dingle Bay, and he made for it 
with his consorts. One of them, Our Lady of the Rosary, was 
wrecked in Blasket Sound. She carried seven hundred men when 
she sailed out of Lisbon. Two hundred out of the seven were 
alive in her when she struck the rock, and every one of them 
perished, save a single lad. MRecalde, with the others, anchored 
in the Dingle estuary, and sent in to the town a passionate 
entreaty to be allowed to fill his water-casks. The fate of the 
Papal troops, who had been all executed a few miles off, had so 
frightened the Irish there that they did not dare to consent. The 
English account states that he had to sail as he was, to live or 
die. The belief in Spain was that he took the water that he 
wanted by force, Perhaps the inhabitants were not entirely 
inhuman, and did not interfere. He saved the lives for the 
moment of the wretched men under his charge, though most of 
them perished when they reached their homes ; he brought back his 
ship to Corunna, and there died himself two days after his arrival, 
worn out by shame and misery. 

Oquendo also reached Spain alive. The persevering west winds 
drove him down the Bay of Biscay, and he made his way into 
St. Sebastian, where he had a wife and children: but he refused 
to see them; he shut himself into a solitary room, turned his face 
to the wall, and ended like Recalde, unable to outlive the disgrace 
of the gallant navy which he had led so often into victory. They 
had done all that men could do. On the miserable day when their 
commander decided to turn his back and fly they would have 
forced him upon a more honourable course, and given the forlorn 
adventure an issue less utterly ignominious. But their advice 
had been rejected. They had sailed away from an enemy whose 
strength at most was not greater than theirs. They had escaped 
from a battle with a human foe to a more fatal war with the 
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elements, and they had seen their comrades perish round them, 
victims of folly and weakness. The tremendous catastrophe broke 
their hearts, and they lay down and died. Oquendo’s Capitana had 
been blown up after the fight at Plymouth. By a strange fatality 
the ship which brought him home blew up also in the harbour at 
St. Sebastian. The explosion may have been the last sound which 
reached his failing sense. The stragglers came in one by one; 
sixty-five only of the hundred and thirty who, in July, had sailed 
out of Corunna full of hope and enthusiasm. In those hundred 
and thirty had been twenty-nine thousand human creatures, 
freshly dedicated to what they called the service of their Lord. 
Nine or ten thousand only returned; a ragged remnant, shadows 
of themselves, sinking under famine and fever and scurvy, which 
carried them off like sheep with the rot. When they had again 
touched Spanish soil, a wail of grief rose over the whole peninsula, 
as of Rachel weeping for her children; yet above it all rose the 
cry, Where was Alonzo de Leyva? Where was the flower of Spanish 
chivalry? Cuellar knew his fate; but Cuellar was with his Irish 
chief far away. Weeks, even months, passed before certain news 
arrived, and rumour invented imaginary glories for him. He had 
rallied the missing galleons, he had fallen in with Drake, had 
beaten and captured him, and had sunk half the English fleet. 
Vain delusion! De Leyva, like Oquendo and Recalde, had done 
all which could be done by man, and God had not interposed to 
help him. He had iought his Rata Coronada till her spars were 
shot away and her timbers pierced like a sieve. She became 
water-logged in the gales on the Irish coast. A second galleon and 
the survivors of the four galeasses were in his company. The 
Rata and the gaileon drove ashore. De Leyva, in the galeass, 
made Killybegs harbour, and landed there with fourteen hundred 
men. It was the country of the O’Neil. They were treated with 
the generous warmth which became the greatest of the Irish 
chieftains. But their presence was known in Dublin. O’Neil was 
threatened, and De Leyva honourably refused to be an occasion of 
danger to him. He repaired the galeass at Killybegs. The October 
weather appeared to have settled at last, and he started again with 
as many of his people as the galeass would carry to make the 
coast of Scotland. She had passed round the north of Donegal, 
she had kept along the land and had almost reached the Giant’s 
Causeway, when she struck a rock and went to pieces, and De 
Leyva and his companions went the way of the rest. 

The men who came back seemed as if they had been smitten 
by a stroke from which they could not rally. One of them de- 
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scribes pathetically the delight with which, after those desperate 
storms, and hunger and cold and thirst, they felt the warmth of 
the Spanish sun again; saw Spanish grapes in the gardens at 
Santander, and the fruit hanging on the trees ; had pure bread to 
eat and pure water to drink. But the change brought no return 
of health. For the first weeks they were left on board their ships, 
no preparation on shore having been made to receive them. 
When the mortality was found rather to increase than diminish, 
they were moved to hospitals, but they died still by hundreds 
daily, as if destiny or Providence was determined to sweep off the 
earth every innocent remnant of the shattered expedition, while 
those who were really to blame escaped unpunished. 

Medina Sidonia had been charged by Philip to report his progress 
to him as often as messengers could be sent off. He had written 
when off the Lizard before his first contact with the enemy. He 
had written again on August 21 among the Atlantic rollers, when 
he believed that he was bringing home his charge at least safe if 
not victorious. On September 22 he arrived at Santander, and on 
the 23rd reported briefly the close of the tragedy so far as it was 
then known to him. The weather, he said, had been terrible since 
he last wrote. Sixty-one vessels were then with him. They had held 
tolerably well together till September 18, when they were caught 
in another gale, and fifty of them had gone he knew not where. 
Eleven only had remained with himself. They had made the 
coast near Corunna, and had signalled for help, but none had 
come off. They had then gone on to Santander and were lying there 
at anchor. He had himself gone on shore, being broken down by 
suffering. The miseries which they had gone through had ex- 
ceeded the worst that had ever before been heard of. In some 
ships there had not been a drop of water for fourteen days. A 
hundred and eighty of the crew of the San Martin had died, 
the rest were down with putrid fever. Of his personal attendants 
all were dead but two. There was not food enough left on board 
for those who were alive to last two days, while he ‘blessed the 
Lord for all that He had ordained.’ He prayed the King to see 
instantly to their condition, and to send them money, for they had 
not a maravedi in the fleet. He was himself too ill to do anything. 
There was no person whose duty it was to help them, neither 
inspector, purveyor, nor paymaster. They could obtain nothing 
that they wanted. He had written to the Archbishop of Burgos 
for assistance in establishing a hospital.’ 


1 The Duke of Medina Sidonia to Philip, September 23, from Santander. 
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The opinion in Spain was savagely hostile to the Duke. It 
was thought that if he had possessed the feelings of a gentleman, 
he would have died of the disgrace like Oquendo and Recalde. 
The Duke, so far from feeling that he was himself to blame, con- 
sidered that he above the rest had most reason to complain of 
having been forced into a position which he had not sought and 
for which he had protested his unfitness. Being Lord High 
Admiral his business was to remain with the fleet, however ill he 
might be, till some other responsible officer could be sent to 
relieve him. His one desire was to escape from the sight of ships 
and everything belonging to them, and hide himself and recover 
his spirits in his palace at San Lucar. Not Sancho, when he left 
his island, could be in greater haste to rid himself of his office and 
all belonging to it. 

On September 27, before an answer could arrive from Philip, 
he wrote again to Secretary Idiaquez. Almost all the sailors were 
dead, he said. Many of the ships were dismasted; no one could 
believe the state in which they were. Idiaquez must look to it. 
For himself, his health was broken ; he was unfit for further duty, 
and even if he was perfectly well he would never go on shipboard 
again. He was absolutely without any knowledge either of navi-~ 
gation or of war, and the King could have no object in forcing him 
to continue in a service from which the State could derive no possible 
advantage. He begged that he might be thought of no more in 


‘connection with the navy, and that since the Lord had not been 


pleased to call him to that vocation, he might not be placed in a 
situation of which he could not, as he had many: times explained, 
conscientiously discharge the duties. His Majesty, he said, could 
not surely wish the destruction of a faithful subject.. With sea 
affairs he neither could nor would meddle any further, though it 
should cost him his head.! Better so than fail- in an office of 
the duties of which he was ignorant and had to be guided by the 
advice of others, in whose honesty of intention he could feel no 
confidence. 

The last allusion was of course to Diego Florez, on whom, 
since it was necessary to punish some one, the blame was allowed 
to fall. In justice, if justice was to have a voice in the matter, 
the person really guilty was Don Philip. Of the subordinates, 
Diego Florez was probably the most in fault, and he was im- 
prisoned in the Castle of Burgos. For the rest, Philip was 


1 ©Bn Jas cosas dela mer, por ningun caso ni por alguna via trataré dellas, 
aunque me costase la cabeza.’ \ 
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singularly patient, his conscience perhaps telling him that if he 
was to demand a strict account he would have to begin with him- 
self. The popular story of the composure with which he heard of 
the fate of the Armada is substantially true, though rather too 
dramatically pointed. The awful extent of the catastrophe became 
known to him only by degrees, and the end of Alonzo de Leyva, 
which distressed him most of all, he only heard of at Christmas. 

To the Duke’s letter he replied quietly and affectionately, 
without a syllable of reproach. Unlike Elizabeth, who left the 
gallant seamen who had saved her throne to die of want and 
disease in the streets of Margate, and had to be reminded that 
the pay of those who had been killed in her service was still due 
to their relations, Philip ordered clothes, food, medicine, every- 
thing that was needed, to be sent down in hottest haste to Corunna 
and Santander. The widows and orphans of the dead sailors and 
soldiers were sought out and pensioned at the cost of the State. 
To Medina Sidonia he sent the permission which the Duke had 
asked for, to leave the fleet and go home. He could not in fair- 
ness have blamed a commander-in-chief for having failed in a 
situation for which he had protested his incompetence. The fault 
of Philip as a king and statesman was a belief in his own ability 
to manage things. In sending out the Armada he had’set in 
motion a mighty force, not intending it to be used mightily, but 
that he might accomplish with it what he regarded as a master- 
stroke of tame policy. He had selected Medina Sidonia as an 
instrument who would do what he was told and would make no 
rash experiments. And the effect was to light a powder magazine 
which blew to pieces the naval power of Spain. It is to his 
credit, however, that he did not wreak his disappointment upon 
his instruments, and endured patiently what had befallen him as 
the Will of God. The Will of God, indeed, created a difficulty. 
The world had been informed so loudly that the Armada was going 
on the Lord’s work, the prayers of the Church had been so long 
and so enthusiastic, and a confidence in what the Lord was to 
do had been generated so universally, that when the Lord had 
not done it, there was at once a necessity for acknowledging the 
judgment, and embarrassment in deciding the terms in which the 
truth was to be acknowledged. Philip’s formal piety provided a solu- 
tion which might have been missed by a more powerful intellect, 
and on the 13th of October the following curious letter was 
addressed by him to the bishops and archbishops throughout his 
dominions :— 
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‘Most Reverend,—The uncertainties of naval enterprises are 
well known, and the fate which has befallen the Armada is an 
instance in point. You will have already heard that the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia has returned to Santander, bringing back with him 
part of the fleet. Others of the ships have reached various ports, 
some of them having suffered severely from their long and arduous 
voyage. We are bound to give praise to God for all things which 
He is pleased to do. I on the present occasion have given thanks 
to Him for the mercy which He has shown, In the foul weather 
and violent storms to which the Armada has been exposed, it 
might have experienced a worse fate ; and that the misfortune has 
not been heavier is no doubt due to the prayers which have been 
offered in its behalf so devoutly and continuously. 

‘These prayers must have entailed serious expense and trouble 
on those who have conducted them. I wish you, therefore, all to 
understand that while I am, so far, well pleased with your exer- 
tions, they may now cease. You may wind up in the cathedrals 
and churches of your dioceses with a solemn Thanksgiving Mass on 
any day which you may appoint, and for the future I desire all 
ecclesiastics and other devout persons to continue to commend my 
actions to the Lord in their secret devotions, that He may so 
direct them as shall be for His own service, the exaltation of His 
Church, the welfare and safety of Christendom, which are the 
objects always before me. 

‘From the Escurial: October 13, 1588,’! 


Medina Sidonia reconsidered his resolution to have no more to 
do with ships and fighting. He was continued in his office of 
Lord High Admiral; he was again appointed Governor of Cadiz, 
and he had a second opportunity of measuring himself against 
English seamen, with the same result as before, Essex went into 
Cadizin 1596, as Drake had gone in 1587. The Duke acted in the 
same manner, and withdrew to Seville to seek for reinforcements. 
He ventured back only after the English had gone, and was again 
thanked by his master for his zeal and courage. As if this was 
not enough, Philip, in 1598, raised him to the rank Consejero 
altisimo de Estado y Guerra, Supreme Councillor in politics and 
war. Who can wonder that under such a king the Spanish 
Empire went to wreck ? 

The people were less enduring. Clamours were raised that he 
had deserted the fleet at Santander, that he had shown cowardice 


? Duro, vol. fi, p. 314. 
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in action, that he had neglected the counsels of his wisest admi- 
rals, that he was as heartless as he was incapable, and that, leaving 
the seamen and soldiers to die, he had hastened home to his 
luxuries at San Lucar. In reality he had gone with the King’s 
permission, because he was useless and was better out of the way. 
He was accused of having carried off with him a train of mules 
loaded with ducats. - He had told Philip that he had not brought 
home a maravedi, and if he had really taken money he would have 
done it less ostentatiously and with precautions for secrecy. 

But nothing could excuse him to Spain. Every calumny 
found credit. He had shown ‘cobardia y continual pavor y 
miedo de morir, avaricia, dureza y crueldad’—cowardice, con- 
stant terror and fear of death, avarice, harshness, and cruelty. 
His real faults were enough without piling others on him of which 
he was probably innocent. With or without his will, he had been 
in the thickest and hottest parts of the hardest engagements, and 
the San Martin had suffered as severely as any ship in the fleet. 
He knew nothing of the work which he was sent to do; that is 
probably the worst which can justly be said of him; and he had 
not sought an appointment for which he knew that he was unfit. 
But an officer who tried to defend him was obliged to admit that 
it would have been happyrfor his country if the Duke had’never 
been born; that he ¢#hréw away every chance which was offered 
him, and that he talked’ and consulted when acts and not words 
were wanted. ¥ 
_. His journey home across Castile was.a procession of ignominy. 
The street boys in Salamanca and Medina del Campo pelted him 
with stones; crowds shouted after him ‘A las gallinas, 4 las 
almadrabas ’—‘ To the hens and the tunnies’—the tunnies being 
the fattest and the most timid of fish, and the tunny fishing being 
a monopoly of his dukedom. He was told that he had disgraced 
his illustrious ancestors, and that had he the spirit of man he 
would not have outlived his shame. 

_ History does not record the reception which he met with from 
his wife when he reached his palace. 


J. A. FrRovupe. 





The Iady Guide. 


' i seems to me that if I had one dozen trimmed with really 
good lace, and another with tiny little tucks and cambric 
frills, that would be almost enough,’ said Millicent Earle. 

‘Surely there ought to be some embroidery about them?’ 
suggested her mother. 

‘Oh, do you think so? Small tucks and cambric frills are 80 
sweet! Gertrude, don’t you think they are sweet ?’ 

‘Oh, for ekaven’é sake, don’t ask me!’ exclaimed Gertrude ; 
‘I am sick of clothes !’ 

Mrs. Earle and her daughters were staying at the Alexandra 
Hotel. Millicent had come to ord r trousseau—Gertrude to 
enjoy herself; but she had t this was out of the 
question, for her companions were de | every pleasure but 
_ that of shopping. Gertrude had sugge theatres—they were 
too tired; pictures—they were too busy; eration had no 
time to waste oii friends. : 

' _‘Mayn’t I go to some of the exhibitions abine? ?’ she asked. 
" <¢irls can’t go to public places without a chaperon.’ 

‘Then to see some of our friends?’ 

‘We don’t want any of them to know that we are in town, 
and then they won’t be offended at our keeping away from them.’ 

‘Am I to see nothing, then?’ 

‘You shall see everything there is to see when we are done.’ 

‘And when will that be?’ 

‘Ah, if we did but know!’ gasped Mrs. Earle , just as if her 
daily stage of duty at the shops were not the very joy of her 
life. 

‘You often say how delightful it would be to “do” London as 
one does a nice foreign town. Take a rest from your shops this 
morning, and let us go to the Tower.’ 

‘The Tower !’ Millicent murmured sweetly ; ‘ but I had made 
up my mind to begin to do the shoes to-day.’ 
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‘Oh, not the shoes, dear!’ exclaimed Mrs. Earle; ‘do leave 
them until we have gone steadily through the underclothing.’ 

‘That’s always the way!’ thought Gertrude. ‘Even if I do 
make them realise how appallingly dull I am, they forget it again 
the next moment.’ 

Gertrude herself was not an accommodating person, even at 
the best of times, and now she had a grievance, for her mother 
would neither take her anywhere, nor let her go alone. She 
brooded over this for ten minutes, and then became aware that 
her mother was saying, ‘Three yards of really good cambric 
would cost more than embroidery, and embroidery would look 
ever so much, handsomer.’ 

‘ Haven't you settled that yet ?’ exclaimed Gertrude. ‘There 
are hundreds of things to see all round about us, and I shall not 
see one.’ 

‘I wish you had brought Jenkins, mother,’ said Millicent. 
‘It is hard on Gertrude.’ 

‘It is so expensive to bring a maid to an hotel,’ pleaded Mrs. 
Earle. 

‘I have an idea!’ cried Millicent joyfully. 

‘Is it trimmed with cambrie or embroidery ?’ sneered Gertrude. 

‘How weak! Do you really want to explore London ?’ 

‘ Well, not particularly; but it is better than doing nothing.’ 

‘Suppose you engage a lady guide. I know where to get 
one—come and settle it at once.’ 

They went to the office, and Miss Routh, a pretty girl of 
two-and-twenty, was commissioned to take Gertrude to the 
Tower. 

‘But are you sure that you can imbue my daughter’s mind 
with all that it is necessary for her to know in connection with 
that historic building ?’ asked Mrs, Earle, mindful of a mother’s 
duty. Miss Routh blushed, and promised to do her best. 

‘ And you will bring her back to the hotel?’ Mrs. Earle said 
as they all left the office together. 

‘How strong you must be,’ remarked Gertrude,‘ to go all 
the way to the Tower and over it, and back to the “ Alexandra” 
with me, and then to your own home again without being tired.’ 

Miss Routh blushed again, and said that she was ‘trying to 
learn not to be easily tired.’ 

Millicent was sorry when her insensitive sister observed: 
‘But you oughtn’t to do your guide’s work in a black dress; 
nothing gets shabby so quickly.’ 
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Millicent touched Gertrude’s arm, for she saw Miss Routh’s 
mouth quiver. 

‘It’s true, I assure you, Millicent! Black gets shabby directly, 
doesn’t it, Miss Routh ?’ 

‘Yes, I think so; but I must wear it.’ 

‘Ah! that comes of being in London, I suppose. We in the 
country are very lax about mourning,’ said Gertrude, gaily. 
‘You see, we live far from all the other relations of anybody 
for whom we have to put it on, so we just go in and out exactly 
as we like. No one sees what we do, and no one’s feelings are 
hurt.’ 

‘It is my own feelings that make me wear it,’ Miss Routh 
replied, and Millicent did not forget the expression of her face 
till she had got to Swan and Edgar’s. 

‘You have enjoyed yourself, I hope,’ said her mother when 
Gertrude came home. 

‘Oh, yes, not badly. She knew a lot about all we saw, but 
that kind of thing rather bores me. Some of the great officials 
were friends of hers, so I saw more of the Tower than is usually 
shown—lI liked that!’ 

‘Yes, the shut-up places are always the most interesting !’ 

‘That’s not what I meant! I don’t know that they were more 
interesting really, but one can always say that they were, and it 
is so nice to have been over places that other people are dying to 
- get a sight of and can’t. If you happen to see her to-morrow, 
she will tell you what these places were, for I forget.’ 

‘I am so glad that you are going out again with her,’ said 
Millicent. ‘She is a sweet girl!’ 

‘You are always taking a fancy to people who look at you 
appealingly, and have badly hidden sorrows. When I engage a 
person like Miss Routh, I don’t want to be always wondering why 
she looks sad, and what has made her have to go out as a guide. 
I just want a guide, and a good one, and that’s all.’ 

‘Isn’t she a good one ?’ 

‘She is to me; but she wouldn’t be to you.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because it is pretty evident that she has had some great 
trouble lately and can’t forget it. If she were with you, you 
would be pitying her, and then you would be weeping in each 
other’s arms in no time ; but [remember that she is a paid guide 
and take care to keep her up to the mark,’ 

‘Poor girl!’ 
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‘Yes, poor girl, but poor to herself and not tome. It would 
be perfectly dreadful if I had to be worried about her troubles.’ 

‘She looks such a lady!’ 

‘I dare say she was one before she came to this. I can quite 
imagine that she may have been in society—she seems to know 
exactly how to speak to people. But why are we talking so much 
about her? I paid her, so I have done with her till to-morrow.’ 

Next day Gertrude’s guide escorted her to St. Paul’s. Gertrude 
came back grumbling ; Miss Routh was this, Miss Routh was that, 
but, when closely questioned, she could not bring forward one just 
cause of complaint. 

‘I am afraid she is unkind to that poor girl,’ said Millicent to 
her mother. ‘I pity her with all my heart. I pity anyone who has 
to please Gertrude. No one can keep her in order but Clifford. He 
really ought to take her about a little. He is busy, I know, but 
not half so busy as we are, and it is dull for her just now.’ 

* How can he take her about? He must do his work!’ 

Next day Gertrude and her guide went to one or two of the 
City churches and some of the Inns of Court. 

‘I have a barrister brother in Blackstone’s Buildings,’ said 
Gertrude. ‘Let us look in and see if he is at home, and if he is, 
make him give us some tea.’ 

‘But wouldn’t you like me to leave you ?’ 

‘Oh no, he might not be pleasant, and then I should go at 
once and want you.’ 

Clifford was surprised to receive a visit from his sister, and 

still more surprised to see such a pretty girl with her. He revised 
his first impression almost immediately however, and thought, 
‘She is more than a pretty girl—she is beautiful, and there is a 
strange something about her that would make her charming even 
if her face were plain,’ and then he unconsciously echoed Millicent’s 
words, and mentally added: ‘ And what a lady she looks !’ 
_ His sister did not treat her like one. He felt as if he had 
done an atrociously ill-bred thing himself when she said, ‘This 
is Miss Routh, Clifford; she is a guide I have. I got her from 
the office for them. I have brought her in here with me because 
we shall most likely do more sight-seeing when we leave you.’ 

He purposely bowed with more respect than he would have 
accorded to any duchess. He had never seen any woman who 
looked more emphatically a lady than this dignified, yet timid 
and shrinking girl, 

‘Sit down, Miss Routh,’ said Gertrude, who was anxious to 
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abridge the tribute which she instinctively felt was being paid by 
her brother. ‘We have been doing a lot of churches, Clifford. 
Queer old places—I must say I am tired of them. We went to one 
where there is the tomb of a poor lady who was brought back to 
life again because somebody went to steal a ring that had been left 
on her finger when she was buried. I forget her name—indeed I 
forget the name of the church too by this time, but most likely 
you know it, and, if not, my guide here shall tell you.’ 

Clifford perceived that his sister was one of the great army of 
martyrs who at home and abroad toil wearily over seeing sights 
which make no impression on them. 

‘And we went to see some Ancient British Walls Y 

‘Roman,’ suggested her two listeners in one breath. 

‘Well, Roman, then, but surely there is no great difference! 
They were so interesting! Have you ever seen them? You 
ought, if you haven’t, and we might take you.’ 

‘I shall be delighted to go, Come to-morrow and take me.’ 
For once, Clifford was enjoying a visit from his shrewish sister. 


‘Is there nothing that we ought to see in this Inn of yours?’ 
she inquired at last. 


‘There is a fine gateway.’ 

They went to see it, and then he took them to some of the 
other Inns of Court, and an hour had passed pleasantly when 
the sight of a clock made Gertrude exclaim, ‘It is time to go!’ 

‘I am to dine with my mother this evening,’ said Clifford. 

‘Then I may as well go home with you, and need not take 
Miss Routh.’ 

‘But can’t we take Miss Routh home first ?’ 

‘My home is quite out of your way, thank you,’ said she. 

‘ Besides, who wants to go three in a hansom? Miss Routh is 
all right. She knows how to get about London far better than you 
do, Clifford !’ 

‘Yes, I am quite used now to finding my way alone,’ she said, 
with a slight touch of bitterness in her accent. 


‘Of course you are,’ remarked Gertrude, ‘and other people’s 





too. 


‘But do allow us to take you as far as our routes are identical,’ 
he persisted. 


‘I will walk a little way and then go in the omnibus—I prefer 
it, thank you.’ 

‘Of course she prefers it! Clifford, if you waste much more 
time, we shall be late. I will pay Miss Routh, and then we must 
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go. Clifford, you are frowning at me! But I always do pay her 
at the time. Don’t I, Miss Routh?’ 

Lest Gertrude should proceed to explain that a guide being 
necessarily poor, it was probably a matter of importance to Miss 
Routh to be paid daily, he hurried on in front to get a hansom. 

‘Your manner to Miss Routh is most offensive!’ he said 
angrily, when they were alone. ‘ You speak of her as “ she,” and 
you shouldn’t talk about paying her, so openly, and coarsely.’ 

‘ People oughtn’t to do things for money if they can’t bear to 
have it named. Not that she minds. She hasa father or mother 
or something depending on her, and the more money she gets the 
better she’s pleased. She didn’t get much’from me to-day though, 
for she had no right to expect it. She had such an easy afternoon 
that I only gave her half what we agreed she should have.’ 

‘Gertrude !’ 

‘It was easy! We were an hour in your room doing nothing 
at all, and she had tea, and that ought to count for something ——’ 

‘Tam ° 

‘And when we went out you were the guide, not she, so it 
would have been absurd to pay her for that part of the time!’ 

‘I am ashamed of you, Gertrude. Miss Routh was engaged 
for the afternoon. You engaged her time and you had it, and 
ought to have paid her for it. I insist on you giving her the rest 
of the money to-morrow.’ 

‘I won’t do anything of the kind! If I did, it would be 
tantamount to owning that I had wished to cheat her, but that 
my courage had failed.’ 

‘Then you will cheat her —you, a girl with five hundred a year 
of your own, will——’ 

‘ Not five hundred to waste !’ 

‘You must make some excuse and give her that money as 
nicely and pleasantly as : 

He stopped short, for when did Gertrude do anything nicely 
or pleasantly? A minute or two later they passed a bookseller’s 
shop, and he remembered that Miss Routh had in his hearing 
regretted that she did not possess Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook for 
London.’ If that could be bought and given to her by his sister 
it would help to make amends for her abominable parsimony. He 
stopped the hansom and proposed this. 

‘You may pay for it yourself, then,’ she said, when she found 
it impossible to turn him from his purpose by argument. 

‘ All right!’ he said cheerily. There was only a second-hand 
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copy in the shop, but it was in good order, and handsomely 
bound. 

‘It would be ridiculous to give her that!’ exclaimed Gertrude, 
‘It will cost more than ten times as much as the trifling sum which 
I deducted.’ 

‘So much the better,’ he said sternly. 

‘But it is in two volumes! Give her one now, and let her 
know that she will get the other afterwards if she behaves as she 
ought tome. You have no idea how much pleasanter that would 
make her !’ 

‘Can you let me have a pen and ink?’ demanded Clifford, 
without deigning to notice this last spurt of ill-tempered 
covetousness. 

‘Thank you. Now, Gertrude, please to write “ Miss Routh, 
from her grateful friend, Gertrude Earle.”’ 

‘Friend !—friend of a guide—a paid guide!’ 

‘Scarcely that to-day,’ he growled contemptuously. 

‘And I shall not say friend! I shall say, “To Agnes Routh 
from Miss Gertrude Earle.” ’ 

‘I insist on your writing what I bade you,’ he whispered. 
‘You are doing this to heal an offence, not to inflict another.’ 

Muttering something which was inaudible, she wrote what he 
bade her, and then the books were packed, and addressed to 
‘Miss Routh, 503 Albany Street, Regent’s Park.’ 

‘Parcels delivery, I suppose ?’ said Gertrude. 

‘No, I will tell the man to drive quickly, and then we shall 
have time to take her this book ourselves. Depend upon it, if 
you want to keep Miss Routh, the only thing to do is to make 
amends for your strange conduct immediately. You wouldn’t 
like her to decline to go out with you any more, and she might.’ 

‘Well, no, I shouldn’t. I don’t deny that she is fairly biddable, 
but I am not going all the way to Albany Street! You may take 
another hansom, and manage this business yourself; but I must 
say, if you had such a burning desire to be generous, you might 
as well have spent your money on me!’ 

When the hansom stopped at 503 Albany Street, a gentleman 
had just rung the bell. Clifford jumped out and waited by his 
side until the door was opened. He was a remarkably handsome 
man of sixty, or thereabouts, with features of the kind which make 
a man handsome until death. Gradually, from the likeness in 
unlikeness, Clifford perceived that he was Miss Routh’s father ; 
so, taking off his hat with some ceremony, he said, ‘I am 
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bringing a book from my sister for Miss——’ Before he could 
say more, Miss Routh herself opened the door, and said, ‘I saw my 
father, and ran to let him in. Father, this is Mr. Clifford Earle, 
brother to the lady whom I have been taking out this week.’ There 
was a fine courtesy in Mr. Routh’s manner, and an almost magical 
illumination of his face by a smile which haunted Clifford all 
that evening. ‘ My sister wished me to bring you this book,’ he 
said. ‘She hopes you will be so kind as to accept it.’ 

He left almost before she could thank him, but he did not 
forget to say two things to Gertrude during the evening. The 
first was: ‘If you say one word to show that you did not send 
Miss Routh that book, and send it with pleasure, I will never 
forgive you!’ And the second: ‘ If you like to come to tea at my 
chambers to-morrow at half-past four, I will go with you to your 
Ancient British wall.’ 

‘Then, if I have you, I needn’t have Miss Routh.’ 

‘Oh, yes, have her. You will probably want to do some sight- 
seeing before you come to me, and it’s safer to have her, for work 
might come in any moment that would stop my going.’ 

No work did stop him, either on that day or on many that 
followed. Gertrude was much too self-satisfied, and firmly con-, 
vinced of Miss Routh’s absolute insignificance from every point of 
view, to recognise that her brother was taking more and- more 
pleasure in her companionship. He saw more of the City in ten 
days than he had seen in ten years, and learfit what a sweet and 
noble woman can train herself to endure with gentleness and 
dignity, when working for means to brighten the lot of those dear 
to her. Gertrude was by this time so accustomed to have her 
brother in attendance on her (as she thought), that she had 
ceased to be on her good behaviour before him. She was herself 
therefore—changeable, exacting, and inconsiderate. Miss Routh 
obeyed her mortifying orders, and humoured her tyrannical 
caprices, with patient exactitude, and, watch as he might, the only 
sign of impatience he ever saw was a slight hint of a line between 
her eyebrows, or a faint flush in her cheeks. 

‘I can’t go out with you to-day,’ he said, when they were 
having tea with him for the eleventh time, ‘ but come back if you 
can, and I will take you home, and set Miss Routh free.’ The 
word ‘free’ was forced from him by indignation. Ever since 
Gertrude entered his room she had been speaking to Miss Routh 
in a way that enraged him, and if he checked her it seemed to 
make her worse. 
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‘You talk as if it were bondage to be with me!’ said Gertrude. 
‘T don’t suppose anyone else who engages her will behave better.’ 
There was just a chance that Miss Routh had not heard this. 

When they returned to Blackstone’s Buildings, Clifford was 
ready to go. They left his chambers together. Gertrude watched 
Miss Routh as she turned into the street which led to her 
omnibus, and exclaimed, ‘I do dislike that woman! She is a 
disagreeable creature to go about with! I am so glad that 
Millicent has got to the gloves and pocket-handkerchiefs, and that 
mother will soon be able to think of me!’ 

‘She won’t be anything like so patient as poor Miss Routh is!’ 

Gertrude tossed her head. ‘ You are always taking Miss Routh’s 
part! What with her vexing me, and you standing up for her, 
it’s dreadful! She is not ill-treated by me. - She never does any- 
thing that she dislikes. She refuses to go to Dynes Hall with me!’ 

‘Oh, do you want to go there? How odd!’ 

‘Why odd ?’ 

‘Because this very morning I made up my mind that I must 
see that place myself. You read about it in the Times, I suppose ?’ 

Dynes was a place near Maidenhead that was for sale. 

» ‘Yes, and that sulky woman won’t go! She will have it that 
we are both too young to go so far. Do you seeany harm in it ?’ 

‘No. You goifpout London, and that’s worse.’ 

‘So I said ig told me that if I insisted on going, I had 
better engage & feMlder person. I know it is a false excuse, and 
I don’t like old persons, do you ?’ 

‘I prefer Miss Routh; but she will go. Ask her again, and 
ask her civilly.’ 

‘I did ask her again, and civilly, and she flatly refused.’ 

‘What did she say ?’ 

‘That she would much rather not.’ 

‘There is nothing very flat about that.’ 

‘But when I said I did insist, and that she was engaged to do 
.what I liked, she burst into tears and said she couldn’t and 
wouldn’t, and would go to the office herself, if I liked, and find 
me an older guide, so I just told her plainly that if she did find 
one, I should keep her altogether, and she might consider herself 
dismissed.’ 

‘It is your pleasure to treat her as a servant! This is a very 
different account from that which you began by giving!’ 

‘Very likely! When one’s vexed, accounts do get different. 
She vexed me frightfully, but I have made her understand that 
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she will either have to obey me and go, or make up her mind to 
be dismissed. I shall keep to that, for what’s the use of her if 
she objects to things ?’ 

‘ She never objects to taking you to any part of London. Keep 
her for London, and I will escort you to Dynes.’ 

‘You can’t go by the twelve train, and you wouldn’t come to 
the “ Alexandra” for me at half-past eleven? ,That’s what she 
would have to do.’ 

‘Yes, I can and will.’ 

‘What is making you so wonderfully obliging all at once ?’ 

‘Your example, I imagine. No; I intend to buy a place near 
London, and Dynes might suit me.’ 

During dinner a telegram, answer prepaid, came from Miss 
Routh. Gertrude read aloud, ‘Will go to Dynes to-morrow if 
you like. ‘Will call 11.30.’ 

‘She has knocked under!’ cried Gertrude. ‘My enemy has 
fallen! Doesn’t that show what a fright she is in lest I employ 
her no more ?’ 

‘Poor girl! How hard it must be to have to do what she 
dislikes, because she has no money,’ said Mrs, Earle. 

‘Beggars shouldn’t be choosers! And why on earth should 
she dislike it? Well, as she is going, Clifford, I suppose you 
won't. Or will you, and shall I use up her prepaid telegram in 
telling her not to come as I have made other arrangements? How 
I should enjoy that! It would make her so uncomfortable.’ 

‘Gertrude,’ said he, ‘I sometimes fear that you will make me 
unable to have any liking for you at all! Miss Routh has been 
uniformly obliging to you, and you shall at least behave with 
decency to her. Write “ Please come, if fine.” ’ 

‘Why “please,” I should like to know? The girl is very well 
paid for what she does.’ 

‘ You are incorrigible!’ said her mother. ‘ Kindness, civility, 
and patience, are things that can never be paid for.’ 

‘Then they can’t be quite so valuable as you seem to think! . 
There, Clifford! It is written—“ please” included. And you 
won't go?’ 

‘Oh yes, I will, if Ican. It would be foolish to run any risk 
of losing Dynes, but as I might at the last moment be pre- 
vented, it is well that you have Miss Routh to fall back on. I 
gain an hour by only joining you at Paddington.’ 

‘Iam glad you made up your mind to come,’ said Gertrude 
next morning, as if Miss Routh’s decision implied a praiseworthy 
returti to the path of duty. 
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‘T am very sorry if I annoyed you by hesitating.’ 

‘Oh, you have come now,’ replied Gertrude with lofty gracious- 
ness, ‘so we will not say any more about it.’ 

Clifford joined them at the station with an arm full of news- 
papers. Gertrude took possession of the World, he read an inter- 
esting debate, and Miss Routh scarcely once raised her eyes from 
the Saturday Review. 

‘ She is only pretending to read,’ thought Gertrude. ‘In reality, 
she is in an awful temper because I have forced her to come. 
What a temper she has!’ 

The drive from the station to Dynes was beautiful. Gertrude’ 8 
enjoyment took the uncomfortable form of incessant exclamations 
which were so like questions that they were difficult to deal with, 
for did they require an echo or an answer? ‘Qh, isn’t it lovely, 
Clifford?’ ‘ Isn’t it quite too lovely, Miss Routh?’ They said it 
was, or they echoed her words, and that generally appeased her 
for three minutes, when the ceremony had to be repeated. The 
house was a long red brick building, with wide, low windows, and 
a singularly picturesque doorway. It was surrounded by gardens 
and shrubberies, which were the pride of the county. 

‘It is lovely, Clifford!’ said Gertrude. ‘Don’t you call it 
lovely, Miss Routh ?’ 

‘I do indeed,’ she answered, and her eyes wandered on every 


side to take their fill of beauty. 


‘You think it lovely, don’t you, Clifford ?’ Gertrude asked, as 
he had not spoken. : 

‘Of course Ido. But to my mind the special charm of the 
place consists in the strangely overmastering sense of long- 
established peace and rest, and security from outside intrusion 
and trouble that there is about it !’ 

‘There can’t be much of that security in reality, or the people 
who are selling it would be here still.’ 

‘I have never heard anything about them,’ he said. 

‘No more have I, but I will have one of their roses. They 
are not here to see me, so they can’t object,’ and before he could 
stop her Gertrude had wrenched one from the trellis. 

‘I hope you will excuse me, but I am not the person who 
ought to show you the house,’ said the woman who came to the 
door. ‘She’s away to-day burying her mother. My name is Wooler 
and I am a stranger, and know very little about the place, but 
somebody had to be here while she was gone, so I came.’ 

They entered a hall with latticed windows framed by roses. 
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‘It’s considered handsome,’ said Mrs. Wooler, ‘ but the pictures 
have been sold, and the floor has gone out of polish, and 

‘Td put sheets of good plate glass instead of those ugly 
latticed windows,’ said Gertrude. 

‘T wouldn't,’ said Clifford, ‘I delight in windows of that kind.’ 

‘The late family used to have tea here in the afternoons with 
the door set wide open, and all the beautiful smell of the flowers 
blowing in.’ 

‘What was the name of the last owner ?’ 

‘Mr.— Mr.— oh! I'll tell you in a minute, sir—I have such a 
memory! They was kind folks, sir, but unfortunate. First they 
had one trouble and then another, and at last a bank broke and 
they had to go, but everybody pitied them.’ 

Clifford took a great fancy to the downstairs rooms, and so 
did Gertrude, but she always suggested some alteration, which, 
would have reduced the beauty of the place to a suburban level. 
They went about admiring all they saw. Miss Routh alone found 
no good word to say. 

‘She won’t own she admires anything, whispered Gertrude. 
‘Now you must see that all I have told you is true. She has a 
vile temper, and won’t seem pleased, because she was brought 
here against her will.’ 

It really did look as if there were some foundation for Ger- 
trude’s charge, and yet he would not believe it. ‘Isn’t there a 
room upstairs where Charles II. slept?’ he asked, to divert his 
sister’s attention. 

‘Yes, sir, but the bed is gone—everything is gone!’ 

‘A great deal more ought to go,’ exclaimed Gertrude. ‘Those 
high mantelpieces are hideous, and the doors should be at least 
three feet higher. The house wants a thorough doing up.’ 

‘You would ruin it,’ said Clifford ; ‘I like it just as it is.’ 

The bedrooms were as attractive as the sitting-rooms. They 
went to see Charles II.’s, and then Mrs. Wooler showed them the 
door of one that had, she said, always been kept locked when the 
late family was there. 

‘Oh! but we must go into it. Come into this room that was 
kept locked,’ cried Gertrude, seizing Miss Routh by the hand and 
dragging her i in. 

‘Yes, but everything for the sake of which it was locked is 
gone, Miss. It is the room that Mr.— oh! I wish I could remem- 
ber his name’s—wife died in, and he never would have anything in 
it altered,’ said Mrs. Wooler, 
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‘There’s one thing I’d soon alter to some purpose,’ said Ger- 
trude, without one thought of pity for the sorrow implied by what 
she had just heard, ‘and that’s the jessamine that is shutting out 
so much of the light. Fancy letting that great overgrown plant 
stay there!’ 

‘Miss, it was the poor lady’s favourite s’rub. Mr.— Mr.— 1 
forget his name—would never let it be touched by anyone.’ 

‘Td have it cleared away at once. Wouldn’t you, Clifford ?’ 

‘No. I should like to think I was respecting the wishes of a 
man who had suffered so much. It might be trained back a little, 
but not cut down. Oh! what a pretty Dutch garden!’ 

‘That’s a extra garden made for the poor sick lady. She used 
to sit here by this window and watch the flowers coming forward, 
and many’s the ——’ 

‘Oh! for mercy’s sake don’t waste any more time at that 
window, Clifford! There must be some things that are interest- 
ing. Where is Miss Routh ?’ 

‘She was here a minute ago, Miss,’ said Mrs. Wooler; ‘I saw 
her.’ 

They sought her upstairs and down, but she was nowhere to 
be found. 

‘Perhaps she has gone into the garden,’ suggested Gertrude. 

‘I hope not !’ cried. Mrs. Wooler, ‘ for Carlo is loose. He is a 
dog, Miss—a dog that belonged to the late family, and that 
savage by all accounts,’ that no one can manage him but a 
gardener that’s here who lived with them.’ 

‘I must find her at once,’ said Clifford, very anxiously. 

‘Oh! don’t go now,’ urged Gertrude. ‘Nothing is likely to 
happen to her in the next few minutes. Mrs. Wooler says 
that the kitchen is well worth seeing. That tiresome girl should 
have stayed here—don’t go to her—come to the kitchen with us.’ 

‘ The first thing I do must be to find Miss Routh,’ he said; 
and snatching up a stout stick which he found in the hall, he ran 
to the garden. She was not there nor yet in the kitchen garden. 
He called her, but no voice answered his. He sought her on every 
side, and at last found her near the Dutch garden. She was 
sitting on the close-cut grass with her head bent down as if 
weeping, and a great dog which, in spite of what he saw, he could 
not help thinking must be the dreaded Carlo, was with her, his 
head laid affectionately on her knees, and his eyes riveted to 
hers. 

‘Miss Routh! Miss Routh!’ Clifford cried while yet at some 
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distance, and with an amazed growl, for his attention had been 
so wholly given to her, the huge beast rushed at him, barking 
furiously. 

‘Carlo! Carlo! come back!’ she cried. authoritatively, and 
Carlo stopped short. Another call brought him back to her side, 
where he stood growling. ‘Lie down this moment!’ she said, 
and then, as he was slow to obey, she put her arms round the 
dog’s neck and drew him down, and he lay as before, only not so 
happily, for now his eyes were watching the intruder with an 
expression that seemed to say, ‘I hold myself in readiness to put 
an end to you, sir, at any instant.’ 

‘They told me that this dog was so savage that you were not 
safe, I was in misery till I found you. How have you learnt the 
secret of taming him ?’ 

‘Can’t you guess?’ she replied, without raising her eyes from 
the ground. ‘Oh! can’t you guess? and do you not understand 
now why I shrank from the torture of coming here ?’ 

This was your father’s house, and he had to leave it.’ It had 
flashed into his mind with suddenness and certainty. 

‘Yes. Until six months ago this was my home, and then I 
lost it for ever,’ and he saw her eyes slowly fill with tears. 

‘Not for ever. Let it be your home again,’ he exclaimed, 
flinging himself down at her feet regardless of Carlo—regardless 
of everything but her. 

Carlo growled savagely, but for the moment contented himself 
with showing that he was on the alert. Miss Routh was in such 
terror that she scarcely knew what he was saying. 

‘I will buy Dynes. I should like to buy it and give it to you, 
for I love you.’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Earle! Oh! Carlo, dear Carlo, do be quiet. Oh! 
what shall I do?’ said the distressed girl, for she felt that she 
could not restrain the dog unless she gave her entire attention to 
him, and how was it possible to do that now ? 

‘I have loved you ever since I first saw you,’ he said, trying 
to take her hand, but instead of that Carlo made a snatch at his. 

‘Carlo! Carlo!’ she cried again, and dragged his head back. 
‘Mr. Earle, do be careful! Don’t move. It is all I can do to 
hold him. He will let me talk to you if you will go a little 
farther off, and put down that great stick, and not make any 
attempt to touch me. He thinks you are attacking me.’ 

‘I will sit here, then,’ said Clifford, unwillingly retiring to a 
spot about a yard away from her, ‘and [ will put my stick down 
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and do anything you like if you will but say that you will come 
back to Dynes. Say you will try to love me.’ 

‘My father and I are alone in the world—I could not leave 
him.’ 

‘You need not think of leaving him. This shall be his home 
exactly as it was before, except that he shall give me his daughter. 
We would be with him continually. Now will you be my wife?’ 

‘I will,’ she said ; but this promise could be ratified by no kiss 
or grasp of hands, for Carlo was there. 

‘Oh! do let us try to get that dog tied up,’ said Clifford, who 
found the situation unbearable. 

‘We will take him to his kennel, I know where it is, and can 
chain him up myself.’ 

They set out therefore to the stable-yard. 

‘Do you know it strikes me that almost every time you went 
out with my poor sister Gertrude you must have endured some- 
thing very like what I am enduring now from Carlo.’ 

Her smile was sweet to see. 

‘Yes, but I was grateful to her for providing me with an 
opportunity of earning some money. We were so poor just then 
that we scarcely knew how to pay our way.’ 

‘ And she forced you to come here !’ 

‘Yes ; but even that, bad as I thought it, has ended in great 
happiness,’ 

' The woman he loved said this, and he might not even take 
her hand. 

‘Shall we be worried with that brute much longer?’ he asked 
impatiently. 

‘There is a proverb—but I forgive you! We shall reach his 
kennel almost directly ; but he is quite good now.’ 

So he was as long as Clifford kept his distance ; but Carlo had 
his ideas on the subject, and liked to have a full yard between 
the two human beings who were accompanying him. 

‘Coming here must have been a martyrdom to you; and how 
brave you were! Not once did you make a sign that you were 
suffering.’ 

‘I had to run away when she took us into my mother’s room,’ 

‘ Gertrude’s remarks must have been so painful 

‘Oh, no! They were swallowed up in the great pain, and the 
great pain is now swallowed up in turn. Don’t let your sister 


know what has happened until I have left you. I could not 
bear it.’ 
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‘Then you may have to bear some of her speeches,’ 

‘I shall think of you.’ 

They chained up Carlo, and then they walked to the house 
under the overarching trees. They went thither as they intended 
to go through the journey of life, hand in hand and heart open to 
heart. 

‘I have loved you from the first day I saw you,’ he said. 

‘I am afraid I was beginning to love you,’ she answered; and 
he said, ‘ Why afraid ?’ 

And of such things, old as the world and young as the new- 
born day, the lovers’ heaven consists. They were torn from it in 
less than ten minutes by Gertrude from the vantage-point of a 
window. 

‘Miss Routh, how could you be so unkind as to waste our 
time and give us such a fright ?’ 

Hastily they dropped each other’s hands—a bough had hidden 
from her that they were locked together—but both Clifford and 
Miss Routh were too much startled to make any answer. 

‘My poor brother came here to see this property with an idea 
of buying it, but this foolish affair of you and the dog has lost us so 
much time that I don’t see how he is to know what he wants to do.’ 

‘Not a moment of my time has been lost, and I know what to 
do. I shall buy the place.’ 

‘And let me have my say about the alterations ?’ 

When Gertrude and her brother reached home, Mrs. Earle 
said gaily, ‘ Rejoice with me, our shopping is done, the trousseaw 
is off our minds, and, thank heaven! there will be no more wed- 
dings in our family for some time !’ 

‘Don’t count too much on that, mother. I F 

‘ Clifford, you engaged !’ exclaimed his mother. 

‘Oh! bother!’ muttered Gertrude. 


MarGARET Hunt. 





The Basking Shark. 


HE basking shark, called by the natives of the west coast of 
Ireland the sun-fish, is not to be confused with the ordinary 
round sun-fish, which is well known and often met with at sea. 

These sharks, I imagine, are extremely like others of the same 
species, but run much larger ; indeed, if report be true, they have 
been caught from eighteen to thirty and forty feet long. Iam 
not quite sure that the term ‘ basking’ is not wrong; for the few 
fish I have seen have all been moving rapidly, and by their many 
twists and turns give one the impression that they are feeding ; 
indeed the fishermen, when closely questioned, generally admit 
that they move slowly about, even on the calmest day. It is 
quite possible that they do occasionally bask in the sun, but I am 
inclined to think that the fact of their food coming nearer to the 
surface in calm weather is probably the true reason why they 
show themselves. The two fish I was fortunate enough to secure 
contained in their stomachs a reddish substance resembling an- 
chovy sauce slightly thickened, as much as anything I know of ; 
and it was pronounced by Professor A. C. Haddon, of the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland, to consist of Copepoda and other 
small crustacea. 

Basking sharks appear off the west coast of Ireland in April, 
from the Arran Islands northward to Achill Head, at first some dis- 
tance from the land, variously estimated at twenty to thirty miles by 
old shark fishers. They seem then to draw towards the coast and 
strike northwards to Tory Island, finally, it is averred, reaching 
the coast of Norway. They seem to approach the Irish coast in 
shoals, are occasionally found in July, and individuals even much 
later, but the regular run of fish, I am told, generally ceases about 
June 20—that is to say, as regards Boffin Island, the scene of my 
operations this year. A good many years ago, when oil was much 
dearer than at present, many hookers and boats were employed 
in this fishery ; indeed I believe there are tolerably authentic 
records of 5,000/. worth of the oil being landed in one season at 
Westport. The oil is extracted from the liver, and Shark islanders 
aver that a good fish’s liver will fill from eight to twelve petroleum 
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barrels, The value of such a fish has been estimated to me 
by various old fishermen at from 301. to 100/. It is more 
than probable that the value of the oil steadily declined, which 
may to some degree account for the discrepancy in the statements 
of these individuals. The fish have a very tough skin, and I cannot 
help thinking it would make good leather for some purposes, 
Indeed, if any of my readers could give me some information on 
the subject, I should be greatly obliged. All these’ statements 
are very vague, but that the sharks were well worth the trouble 
of capture there seems no doubt. I fancy petroleum and other 
oils came on the market and lowered the price of this oil to such an 
extent that the capture of these fish was no longer profitable to 
the hookers, and therefore was abandoned. It is quite possible 
that the small boats about Boffin and Shark might still have taken 
a fish occasionally, had it not been for an unfortunate accident by 
which a fish upset the boat and three men lost their lives. In 
Ireland a catastrophe of this sort has a very damping effect. In 
addition to this, the fish seem almost to have deserted the coast 
for some years, but whether they were still to be found outside in 
April on their old grounds I have at present no information. During 
the last few years they seem to have re-appeared to a certain extent, 
but in much smaller numbers than they are said to have been 
in former years; indeed, old men, talking of the large numbers 
they used to see, generally describe the scene in these words— 

‘Suppose, sir, you upset a boat-load of turf in a lake, then 
every sod of turf would represent the fin of a fish.’ 

Mr. Kane, knowing that I possessed harpoon guns, whale 
lines, and suitable boats, spoke to me on the subject of trying to 
get a shark or two, with a view to reviving the fishery. I promised 
to lend the necessary gear and my own services as harpooner. 
Something occurring to upset Mr. Kane’s arrangements, I re- 
newed my offer to Mr. Green, H.M. Inspector of Irish Fisheries, 
who, in the steamer Harlequin, during the spring and summer, 
has been engaged in examining and exploring the fishing in- 
dustries of the coasts of Ireland. We found it was too far to 
bring over one of my boats from the east coast of England, so I 
rigged up as a whaler an ordinary yawl, of 22 ft. 6 in. keel, pur- 
chased from a local builder in Sligo, and Mr. Green in the Harlequin 
picked up the gear, boat, and myself in Sligo Bay at the end of 
April. The following Wednesday found us at Boffin Island, on 
the west coast of Galway, where we were joined by Michael Hal- 
loran, whom Mr. Green introduced to me as the king of Shark (a 
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neighbouring island), and I learnt he had killed a fish four or five 
days before. The king is an old harpooner, this making his 
nineteenth fish, but he informed me it was eighteen years since 
he had killed a fish until this season. I had been told that 
these sun-fish generally took from sixteen to eighteen hours, and 
frequently longer, to kill—in fact, I have heard it sometimes took 
two days—so naturally I felt considerable interest in the gear 
used for the purpose. The king brought with him his trusty 
harpoon, which to my mind looked a most antiquated arrange- 
ment, especially designed to cut out of a fish instead of holding 
her. I could not see a whale-boat or anything like one, so 
inquired where the boat was, and was shown an ordinary square- 
sterned boat, about 16 ft. in the keel, which had nailed on her 
starboard bow a piece of wood about 1 ft. long, with three small 
notches or scores, barely half an inch deep, cut in it, I found out 
that these notches or scores were all they had to run the line 
through, and that when a boat fastened a fish she was joined by 
another boat, and then it was a pulling match between our friend 
the shark on one hand and sixteen men on the other—a regular 
case of ‘ Pull devil, pull baker!’ Such a thing asa bollard-head to 
take a turn of the line round seems never to have entered their heads, 
It might perhaps here interest some of my readers who know 
nothing of whaling if I described the way the boat was fitted for 
this fishing. A strong gunwale was raised on her forward, 44 in. 
high at the stem, and going away to nothing on either side. At 
the stem we cut a score 44in. deep and 24 wide, in which 
was placed an iron sheave or roller for the line to run over, 
1 ft. 6 in. from the stem-head was placed the gun bollard-head 
(pronounced by whalers, I believe, bullet-head), a piece of good 
upright oak about 6 in. in diameter, firmly secured to the boat’s 
keel at the heel, and resting against one of the beams of the little 
salvage deck forward. In this bollard-head is bored a hole, which 
receives the iron crutch on which the gun rests. On the port 
side of her stem a small eye-bolt was screwed, to which is carried 
a preventer stay from the crutch of the gun to take some of the 
recoil of the shot, which (considering the harpoon and shackle, 
not including the line, weighs about 12 lbs.) must be very 
severe, although I believe the charge, usually approved of, 
and used by us, is only between 5 and 6 drachms of coarse- 
grained powder. I have seen crutches broken—and, for the 
matter of that, one broke with me in North Greenland—when 
fastening a bottle-nose whale. On the port side, close to the gun 
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the fore-gore tub is bolted. This is simply a small wooden tub, 
about 1 foot in diameter and 6 to 8 in. high, containing about 
twelve fathoms of beautifully made line, which is used for firing, 
and called the fore-gore, a word said to be derived from the old 
Dutch voorganger. Indeed, most of the whaling terms seem to 
be derived from the Dutch. One end of the fore-gore is 
spliced to the shackle of the gun-harpoon, and the other hitched 
(in some cases spliced) to the end of the lines just outside the 
score. About 1 ft. 7in. further aft is placed another bollard- 
head, which is used for taking one, two, or even three turns to 
prevent the line from running too rapidly. Onthe starboard side 
I made a sort of locker to protect the hand harpoons and lances 
from the weather, and with a small locker on the port side for 
odds and ends, the boat was sufficiently fitted for the purpose in 
view. I put a little salvage deck on her bow and stern. Having 
heard such terrible accounts of these fish, I spliced together and 
coiled down three lines in two boxes made for the purpose, and 
placed as far aft as the shape of the boat would allow. A whale 
line measures about 126 fathoms, usually of 2} in. rope, but 
sometimes stronger, I believe, made especially for the purpose. 
They are usually, in this country, of tarred rope, but I think the 
American whalers prefer manilla. I have both sorts, but decidedly 
prefer the tarred rope, as it is much softer to work and easier to 
coil when wet. The only advantage I can see in manilla is that 
it is lighter. 

The next ten days Mr. Green devoted to trying to get a bask- 
ing shark, at least whenever the weather, which was most un- 
favourable, served for the purpose. I need hardly say that in the 
meantime the object of the cruise was never forgotten, trawls and 
long lines were continually at work, and the scientific gentlemen 
of the expedition had plenty of work every evening dissecting and 
classifying the different marine objects obtained during the day. 
Finally, Mr. Green told me he must go to Donegal, and as I had 
undertaken to try whaling gear on these fish, I volunteered to 
remain behind on Boffin Island. 

Monday, May 11, saw me take up my quarters at the hotel, 
and Mrs. Biddy Mullen, in the capacity of cook, housemaid, and 
maid-of-all-work, did her best to make me comfortable. All care 
for food was, however, taken off my hands by the kind hospitality 
of Mr. and Mrs. Allies, the owners of the island, who simply in- 
sisted on my dining with them every night, no matter how late. 

The morning and evening were supposed to be the best chances 
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for fish, but as far as my limited experience goes there seemed to 
beno rule. Indeed, just before, and more often after high water, 
at the commencement of spring tides, the fish seemed to rise 
better than other times. 

The best fishing-ground was pronounced to be Shark Island, 
so I arranged with the king to procure me a crew of Shark 
islanders for the whaler, and to meet me every morning at a 
certain hour on the west end of Boffin, weather permitting. ll 
the islanders took great interest in my proceedings, and many 
were the good wishes for my success which I received from the 
men whom I used to meet going tothe relief works. The whale- 
boat and gear excited a great deal of curiosity, and many old 
shark-fishers, shaking their heads, declared these new-fangled 
instruments were no use against such an awful monster as the 
sun-fish. The moment I heard of the original way they used to 
tackle these fish, I unspliced the three lines, and took one out of 
the boat, leaving two in, one for the gun harpoon, and the other 
to be used with the hand harpoon, so as to hang the fish up by 
the head and lance her, thus keeping the tail, a dangerous appen- 
dage in a fish of this sort in her last struggles, well clear of the 
boat. Crossing to Shark every day the weather would allow, I 
used to take up a position on a hill, and spend the day spying 
with a telescope. For ten days I employed myself thus, but with 
no result. Although at times we heard rumours of fish being up, 
neither I nor my crew could set eyesonthem. The view from this 
position was extremely fine. To the north lay Achill Island, and, 
coming round easterly, Clare Island, the Twelve Pins of Conne- 
mara, and the coast of Galway, with High Island and Slyne Head 
to the south. 

It was not until Wednesday, May 20, that our luck changed, 
and we were fortunate enough to secure a fish. It was rough on 
Tuesday morning, but calmed down in the evening, when a boat 
came across to say a fish was up at Shark Head. However, she 
was down before I could get to the spot. Next morning saw us 
early astir, but seeing nothing all day, we rowed to Shark Head 
about 5 P.M., and, accompanied by the king, I climbed well up 
the hill to spy. Shortly after we had sat down, I looked at my 
watch and found it was 5.40 p.m. Some time after, perhaps ten 
minutes, more probably longer, for we had closed our glasses and 
were chatting quietly on various subjects, we heard a yell towards 
the pier, which brought the king to his feet with the cry of ‘A 
fish!’ We both started downhill to the boat as fast as we could go, 
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As we ran, we saw three or four girls rushing to the cliff, and a 
man, John Cloonane, who was the first to sight the fish, coming 
yelling towards us as if a mad bull was after him! The moment 
we reached the shore I saw my first sun-fish seudding rapidly to- 
wards us, showing at times her tail, body, and fin, and again sinking 
till nothing could be detected but the extreme end of the back fin. 

We tumbled into the boat, taking Cloonane with us, and 
clambering forward, I essayed to ram the harpoon into the gun. 
Not so easy a job, for my crew were simply wild with excitement, 
shouting to each other in Irish, and rowing as hard as they could 
towards the fish ; indeed, in their energy, they nearly pitched me 
headforemost out of the bows of the whaler. At last I got them 
to cease rowing for a moment, ran the harpoon into the gun, bent 
on the line to the fore-gore, took one last look to see the line was 
clear for running, the hatchet ready to cut in case of a foul line, 
and capped the gun. By this time we were rapidly approaching 
the fish, but she had turned back, and like a huge serpent, twist- 
ing and turning, she was scudding a few fathoms distant from the 
shore towards the new pier at Shark. The men pressed to their 
oars, and the boat flew through the water. The king, to whom 
was assigned the duty of bringing me up to the fish, gave his 
orders and urged the men by his example and voice to do their 
utmost. We gradually crept up to her tail, having the fish inshore 
of us on our port side, and then a sharp spurt from my willing 
crew brought our bow nearly abreast of her back fin. Seeing it 
was impossible for the men to keep up such a pace for long, I 
determined to risk the first chance, so when, in her serpentine 
movements, she turned her head towards our bow, I took a care- 
ful aim well ahead of her back fin, and let her have it, although 
she was a bit far for such an uncertain weapon as a gun-harpoon. 

Bang! went the gun, and never before did I see a fish cut such 
a caper, the harpoon hitting low, but well forward, knocked the 
fish on her side towards the boat. She recovered herself, went 
forward a few feet, turned sharp round parallel to the boat, showed 
herself once or twice over water, and when abeam of us altered 
her course and came slap at the boat, under which she disappeared, 
rolled astern, and then showed for a moment right ahead. On 
account of the length of our fore-gore (twelve fathoms) up to the 
present no strain had come on the boat, which made the king 
think the shackle or harpoon had given way, so he said in a mourn- 
ful voice, ‘She’s gone.’ But leaning quietly over the port bow, 
I got a hold of the fore-gore and felt her tightening the line, so 
replied, ‘ No, I have her,’ 
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A few séconds afterwards the strain came on the boat, when I 
yelled out the old whaling cry, ‘A fall, a fall!’ The fast flag was 
hoisted, and to put it in the king’s own words, ‘we (meaning 
my crew), went mad!’ Two or three tried to lay hold of the line ; 
the man in charge of the line flung three or four coils into the 
bottom of the boat, and, to bring matters to a climax, another man, 
in his excitement, took up his position in the coils. This was 
‘real jam,’ supposing our fish intended to take line and make a 
sudden rush ; for it was next to a certainty the man standing on 
the coils would be caught by the leg; so I picked up the hatchet 
ready to cut the line, and, ably seconded by the king, who quickly 
recovered his head, succeeded in calming my too energetic crew. 
I think there is nothing so trying to a man in moments of great 
excitement as to have to sit still and do nothing. Under these 
circumstances it was marvellous how quickly the men recovered 
themselves, and during the rest of the time they were as good as 
gold, obeying évery order promptly. The fish by this time had 
settled down to a steady drag, so, rightly believing she had done 
with her tantrums, I told the men to light their pipes, thinking 
that a smoke would steady their nerves. 

Owing to the shallow water it was unnecessary to give the 
fish much line ; indeed, all I let her have was some four or five 
fathoms in addition to the fore-gore, more from fear of drawing 
the harpoon than anything else. In the meantime two boats 
from the shore joined us; so, finding the fish getting weak, I 
directed the king to hail the first boat that arrived on the scene 
of action to bring a line to our stern and tow us ashore. As we 
approached the shallow water, the king and I got hold of the 
fore-gore, and getting our feet well planted against the little deck 
forward, did our best to keep the fish off the ground, so as to 
prevent her from rolling on the bottom and working out the har- 
poon. The boat towed us merrily ashore, where many willing 
hands laid hold of the tow-line and dragged us alongside a rock. 
The king put in a hand harpoon attached to the second line, we 
hauled her up to the bow, and lanced her. She turned on her 
back, we doused our fast flag, and gave her the orthodox three 
cheers. I immediately looked at my watch, and found it was 
6.45 P.M., so that she must have been killed in a great deal less 
than an hour—a vast improvement on the old way of taking these 
fish. Popular opinion immediately changed in favour of whaling 
gear. Everyone offered me their congratulations, saying never in 
the annals of shark fishing had a fish been killed so quickly or 
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so easily. What astonished them more than anything was that 
one individual, sitting quietly in the bow of the boat, could kill 
the fish, as they expressed it, with no more trouble than a big 
pollock would give a man. One old lady remarked to me next 
day that she had seen ‘the trout I’d killed, and it was a monstrous 
big one.’ The men had killed two or three fish with a line, and 
as occasionally a white trout is taken with pollock lines, I was 
fairly puzzled to know what she meant, until a kind friend told 
me that here all fish are called trout. This fish measured 
23 ft. 1 in. long, and the extreme girth round the body was 
11 ft. 4 in.—a nice little fish for a trout rod. It would take the 
gentleman whose rod was a mast, and who ‘sat on a rock and 
bobbed for whales,’ to negotiate this minnow! 

Next morning the boat came over to Boffin to take out the 
liver and make a post-mortem examination for the sake of 
science; but hardly had she arrived when another boat crossed 
over from Shark with the welcome news that another fish was up 
in the same place where I killed the one the night before. We 
jumped into the whaler, loading the gun as we went along, and, 
with the Shark boat ahead of us, had reached the mouth of the 
Boffin Harbour, when a man in the first boat shouted that he saw 
a fish close to us. At the moment I was coiling the fore-gore 
into the tub, and I found great difficulty in preventing the crew 
in their excitement from rowing me up to the fish before I was 
ready. I kept repeating, ‘Take it easy!’ ‘No hurry!’ ‘I am not 
ready!’ In about two minutes we had the harpoon in its place, 
and as I pressed the cap on to the nipple of the gun we were 
abreast of the fish’s tail. She was racing as fast, if not faster, 
than the first fish, and seldom showing more than her back fin. 
The king said, ‘ Take her at the big fin, sir,’ and then concen- 
trated his energies on trying to creep far enough ahead for a shot, 
encouraging his crew with a cry of ‘ Now or never, boys!’ 

I fired, the fish sounded, the line rapidly tautened on the 
bollard-head ; we yelled ‘ A fall, a fall!’ and hoisted our fast flag. 
The fish headed straight into the harbour of Boffin, and ran into 
a little bay, where she passed several times under water close to 
the boat. I could see the harpoon deeply buried in her body, 
rather far back, and had my crew been a little more experienced 
I should probably never have let her leave this spot ; but as this 
would have necessitated the assistance of a couple of the crew, I 
came to the conclusion that it was wiser to take matters easily, 
particularly as my own experience of the power of these fish was 
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so limited. She finally ran the boat’s nose against a rock on the 
shore, half stranding herself at the same time, then turned about 
and went out of the harbour. As the water deepened I got a 
tight strain on her, and knowing the harpoon had a good hold, 
did not give her any line. 

About this time another fish rose, so we transferred the other 
line with a hand harpoon into the Shark boat, and the king 
started in pursuit, with the understanding that if he fastened we 
should dispose of our fish as soon as possible, and, going to his 
assistance, take his line on board the whaler. We had nothing 
to do, so I took a second turn round the bollard-head and lit a 
cigarette, telling the men they might light their pipes. I had 
hardly smoked half my cigarette when the king returned un- 
successful, Finding the fish was getting quite weak, we passed 
a tow-line to the Shark boat, and another boat coming up, kindly 
assisted by going ahead of the Shark boat, and thus in line we 
proceeded to shore. We shortly afterwards hauled up the fish, 
and the king planted a hand harpoon far back in the tail, which 
settled matters. She turned on her back, and we doused our 
fast flag and gave three cheers as before. These fish have most 
extraordinary vitality. To all appearances no life was left, but 
when we reached the shallow water the tail began to move, and 
actually checked the way of the three boats with about twenty men 
straining at the oars. Indeed, when we had her alongside of the 
other fish the tail still moved, and out of pure pity I took the 
lance and endeavoured to despatch her. The king tells me the 
only way to kill a fish of this sort is to divide the backbone with 
a sharp hatchet. In former days they had no lances, and it 
appears most of the accidents happened at the moment they 
attempted to cut the tail. 

After this, luck deserted us entirely—not a fish could be seen ; 
so, as Mr. Allies had kindly placed his yacht at my disposal, we 
started south to Slyne Head, towing the whaler, in search of fish. 
We landed at High Island, and saw the ruins of an early Christian 
settlement, with its curious beehive dwellings built of stone. We 
went as far as Slyne Lights, but could get no tidings of fish. 

It fell calm, and it behoved us to see about something to eat ; 
so with a gun Mr. Allies had kindly lent me I killed one loom 
(guillemot) and two puffins, skinning them as they came to hand 
to remove the fishy taste. I then cut some strips of bacon, dropped 
all into an iron pot, stewed for about an hour and a half, and piped 
todinner, The king and some of the crew set to work at once, 
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but three of our men held back until I persuaded them to tasté 
it, when they required no more pressing. They were delighted 
with it, and one man declared he had not had such a good dinner 
for a year. A good loom stew, when you have the proper in- 
gredients—viz. onion, potatoes, bacon, suet, &c.—is not to be 
despised. The soup is the best part of it, and has a decided 
flavour of hare. 

On June 11 I sighted a fish some way out, but she was 
down when we reached the spot. We were dodging about looking 
for her, when she suddenly rose right astern and followed the 
boat. The king, who has often told me it is next to impossible 
to fasten a fish that rises astern, called out to keep the boat 
moving, as if we stopped our way the fish would sink immediately. 
There was a great discussion as to what had better be done. The 
king, and I think he was right, wanted to lead a line aft, and 
take her with a hand harpoon by backing sharply astern, but one 
of the men funked, because he averred she was a monster— too 
big, according to his idea, for a hand harpoon—and proposed to 
slew the boat sharply, thus getting the gun to bear. They have 
an idea it was the gun harpoon knocked the other fish so quickly 
out of time, and not the power derived from the bollard-head, 
which is erroneous in my opinion. At any rate, just as I was 
going to carry out the king’s suggestion, they suddenly slewed 
the boat without any warning. I jumped back to the gun, turned 
it as far aft and as low as I could get it, and pulled at the disap- 
pearing fish, who ran up on the starboard beam and sounded head- 
foremost, going down quite perpendicularly. When fitting the 
boat I took as much as possible off her keel fore and aft, but very 
little could I get, as two iron spikes, which there was no time to 
remove, effectually stopped me. This keel made her so slow in 
turning, that it rendered it out of my power to get the gun to 
bear on the fish, and I ought not to have fired. The king says 
she had a narrow shave, the harpoon passing within an inch or 
two of her tail. 

The next few days we did nothing but chase a couple of fish, 
which we failed to come up with: so hearing there were fish at 
Achill, I hired a hooker to take us there and tow our whaler. We 
got under way at 4 A.M. June 22, and reached the bay we 
were bound for at 11 4.M. That evening we took a row out by 
Achill Head, and were paddling slowly along after a canoe, which 
had only passed us a few minutes, when they held upan oar. We 
raced to the spot to find a provoking sun-fish had risen to their 
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stern; they, not knowing what to do, stopped rowing, when she 
sunk. 

The next day we paddled out the same way, and were leisurely 
returning, shooting looms and a cormorant for the men’s dinner, 
when one of the salmon fishers, who were netting close to where 
we wére anchored, appeared on a hill making signals to us. We 
returned quickly to the anchorage, to find the fish had risen close 
to the vessel and remained some time up. The men skinned and 
ate the cormorant for dinner, pronouncing it very good. I did 
not taste it. 

Three A.M. next day saw us astir, and we took the precaution 
to have the boat ready, all but running the harpoon into the gun. 
Everything being prepared, I rowed ashore to take my morning 
tub in a little stream running into the sea close to our vessel. 
I had scarcely reached the pool that acted as my bath, when a 
yell from the man on the watch told me a fish was up. Leaving 
my towels there, I raced for the boat, tumbled into her, ran the 
harpoon into the gun, and dashed after the fish with only two 
hands. I got a beautiful chance and missed. The gun made no 
report, so I fear through some carelessness the powder had got 
damp, and in consequence lost the fish. At any rate, bad miss or 
bad loading, there was no one to blame but myself. The fish did 
not seem frightened, and we hoped to get another chance at her, 
but the weather changed for the worse, and as the anchorage was 
very exposed to the south-east, we had to clear out on the 
following day and return to Boffin Island. 

On July 10 I revisited this bay, when the salmon fishers told 
me they had not seen the fish during my absence, and assured 
me they knew her well by a peculiar slit in her fin, which we all 
noticed the day I fired at her. They were perfectly certain I had 
hit her, as although she had once for a considerable time been 
entangled in their net, tearing it in several places, she had then 
reappeared in two days. She was very deep at the time I 
tried to fasten her, and it is quite possible the harpoon did 
not penetrate sufficiently for the barbs to get a good hold, and 
therefore drew out. The salmon fishers were most anxious I 
should kill the fish, in case she should again damage their 
nets. They gave us a lot of white fish, which was most ac- 
ceptable, as our stores were limited to bacon, biscuit, bread, tea, 
sugar, flour, and one pot of preserved milk. ‘The hooker, her 
owner told me, was capable of carrying ten tons, and for this trip 
was ballasted with about three tons of stones, We lived in the 
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hold and forecastle, bivouacking on the stones. Two of our num- 
ber slept in the forecastle, the remainder, including myself, lay 
down in the hold, the men on the hatches or the softest stones 
they could find, while the skipper had provided two bags of straw 
for my bed. There was an open stove, on which the cooking was 
done, but our worthy skipper, who only had a few hours to prepare 
his ship, quite forgot to bring a fork! (We had a knife, tea- 
spoon, half-a-dozen cups, and a soup plate.) The king, the second 
day we were at Achill, succeeded in getting a knife, fork, and tea- 
cup for me; but alas! while he was away our only teaspoon disap- 
peared, either among the stones or overboard. No one would own 
to being responsible, and we had to stir our tea how we could 
till an Achill friend kindly replaced our loss ! 

We had one rather amusing incident at Achill. One of our 
crew was sent to the top of a hill to look out for fish, so as to 
signal us where to row. Observing that he had returned very 
soon without any signal of recall, I asked the reason, when to my 
amazement I was told this simple Shark islander had been scared 
from the hill by the hoarse cry of what he described as a bull- 
frog! I could get no other reason; indeed, it appears frogs are 
very scarce in these islands, if they exist at all, and the unwonted 
appearance of this strange animal was more than he could stand ! 

The day after I returned to Boffin I heard a great noise on the 
grass-plot in front of the hotel, which Mrs. Mullen used as a drying- 
ground. I looked out of the window and saw a large pig sitting 
up like a dog and facing Biddy, who was belabouring her with the 
remains of a broomstick. The noise gradually receded, and pre- 
sently Biddy appeared with the mangled remains of two towels, 
all that the hungry piggy had left of these useful articles. 

The season being now entirely over, I bid adieu to my kind 
friends in Boffin, transferred the whaling gear to the hooker, and 
sailed to Westport, where I took the train home. There is one 
word of caution I should like to add, in case any of my readers 
should take to sun-fishing. These fish are quite strong enough 
to upset a boat if any mismanagement occurs. Indeed, I believe 
formerly many accidents happened ; so unless a man has had some 
experience of whaling, it would be wise for him to bring at least 
one old whaling hand with him. 


H. W. Gore Boots. 
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Life in a French Province. 


‘TT E Chateau de B. est si gai!’ said a neighbour in Anjou, 
speaking of an old house that I have known and loved for 
years. 

I was reminded of her words the other day by the remarks of 
a distinguished English critic on modern French life. He says: 
‘I never knew in history any example of a people who appear to 
have lost that art of enjoyment which is really the art of life, so 
much as the French, judged by their literature and their politics 
both ... Certainly the nation, for all its cafés and its theatres, 
its exhibitions and its popular fétes, is both in itself and in its 
current literature, for the most part, a profoundly dismal one. . . . 
It does not take its politics or its pleasures or its literature with 
the slightest relish ; and there is no truer copybook maxim than 
that what you do not do with a relish you do not do well.’ . 

I have no wish to argue with Mr. Saintsbury. He knows 
French politics and French literature well, and he is probably 
right in saying that the glories of both have waned together, the 
literature following the politics downhill. I cannot deny, much 
as I love the French, that a sour, realistic pessimism of spirit, 
caring for little besides money, is to be found alike in Paris and 
in peasants’ cabins, among the middle class everywhere, and in 
the palaces of nowveaux riches. And yet it is an entire mistake 
to suppose that any class in France has completely lost its old 
lightheartedness. Even if it were so, the life of France is not 
entirely made up of literature and politics, of cafés, theatres, 
exhibitions, of dismal, money-grubbing bowrgeois and peasants, 
of extravagant display, of Paris fashions and gaieties invented by 
Jews. There are yet ten thousand who stand aloof from all this, 
who are shut out from politics, partly by their own fault—it may 
be a pity, but I am not sure—who are seldom seen in Paris, on 
whose tables we do not meet M. Zola and his school, who do as 
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much good, simply and quietly, in their own neighbourhood, as 
the ungracious spirit of the peasants and l’administration will 
allow, who believe in God and the Church, who preserve among 
themselves and their friends the old traditions of the best French 
life, who are gentle, bright, courtly, and gay, unselfishly loving to 
their families and neighbours, entirely simple and refined in their 
daily lives, full of practical good sense, neither miserly nor extra- 
vagant. Of course they have their limitations; certain develop- 
ments of the modern spirit have not touched them at all, and 
they do not know much of the outside world. The cultivation 
which makes them what they are is rather an inheritance than a 
study: it is in the air of their old provincial homes, and modern 
education has nothing to do with it. But, being themselves, with 
their own defects and qualities, they are the salt of French life in 
the present day; and no view of the state of France, I venture to 
think, can be complete without some knowledge of them—a very 
much harder knowledge to gain, no doubt, than that of any other 
aspect of life there. Intelligent foreigners may make studies of 
bourgeois life, of peasant life, and may find their way into Paris 
houses, great and little. They will find it a much more difficult 
undertaking to storm the noblest blood in France in its old simple 
homes in the provinces. 

Most people, it seems to me, who have succeeded in anything 
of this kind, and have given the result of their success to the 
public, made the eastern provinces of France the scene of their 
operations. Now I believe that the east of France is more modern 
and more Teutonised—strange as that may seem—than the west. 
I have never lived there myself, but in reading Mr. Hamerton, 
for instance, I find the atmosphere of Burgundy different—less 
unique, less distinguished, less entirely ‘old France’ than the 
atmosphere of Anjou. I say ‘less distinguished ;’ and indeed it 
is the touch of distinction, of aloofness, which seems to me to be 
wanting. All country life in France, from its extreme naturalness, 
might be called by some people commonplace ; but I fancy that 
there may be a poetic and a prosaic commonplace. Certainly 
nothing that I have read about the east of France ever gave me 
the feeling which I have tried to express about Anjou, such as 
this, if I may be allowed to quote my own words: ‘ You must 
live a certain time within the old white walls three yards thick, 
you must love the voice of frogs and owl:, you must breathe the 
pure simple air, must lay aside your Teuton searchings of heart, 
must believe what is told you, laugh, be philosophical, accept a 
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civilisation which is in some ways oddly different from your own 
—all this before the old French spirit, still alive in those sun- 
baked, tapestried chateaux, those white villages among the woods, 
along by the little rivers, where the trembling poplars shed on 
grass and water their downy blossoms like a shower of snow, can 
lay hold on you with its indescribable charm.’ 

The love of Anjou with me was love at first sight, and in the 
course of nearly twenty years it has not lost its power. My first 
visit there was made not long after the war. I remember still the 
warm September day when we travelled down from Paris, through 
a country which, after Le Mans was passed, grew every hour more 
lonely. I remember the first sight of the sandy roads, the pine- 
woods, carpeted with ‘des bruyéres toutes violettes.’ The silence 
of the little stations, where the train paused in its slow rumbling 
along, was only broken by the clanging of a bell. They had odd 
medizval names, which seemed to suggest forests and wild birds 
and animals, or else names which reminded one of French history 
and battles long ago. Perhaps the mysterious feeling, strange 
yet homelike, which attracts some English minds to Anjou, may 
have come down from the old connection between the countries. 
I can never help thinking that some early English poets found 
their skies and their flowers in Anjou. In May, of course, one 
feels this especially, when all the woods and lanes of the old pro- 
vince are waving with the golden broom of the Plantagenets. 

. I remember that dim ideas of this kind, which I did not, 
however, at all understand then, came to me in waiting at one of 
those little wayside stations, in a perfectly silent, clear, sweet- 
scented evening, with a great yellow moon hanging above some 
tall dark trees in the foreground. There one felt the immense 
- distance from every kind of life one had hitherto known, and yet 
there was no shrinking from a world so unfamiliar. The peace, 
the sweetness, the natural beauty of it all, were nothing but 
attractive, meeting us as they did at the very entrance. It was 
like walking into some lovely book that one had read years before 
and dreamed of ever since. It was also, as soon as the railway 
was left behind—and this, perhaps, is what strikes one most 
strongly in Anjou, its scenery, its people, and its daily life—a 
feeling of being carried back at least a hundred years. Many 
writers have borne witness to the charm and goodness and bril- 
liancy of the life led in the provinces by old noble families before 
the Revolution. Probably it was very like the life they lead now. 
And by.all the ruins that the Revolution has left, lonely sites of 
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burnt chateaux, noble houses dismantled and turned to mean 
uses, terrible traditions, ghosts, family histories of the strangest 
and most tragic kind, one sees plainly how that red torrent did its 
best to sweep away all that people in their senses would have most 
cared to retain. In truth, if we want to understand the Revolu- 
tion, to realise it, and also to understand and to realise the best 
French life as it was then and is now, Anjou is the province for 
such a study. 

That great moon was shining full on the front of the Chateau 
de B. when I saw it first, streaming on its rugged white walls 
across a broad terrace; the white stone balustrade which edged 
this was half overgrown with ivy. There was a moving to and fro 
of quick shadows in the moonlight; unfamiliar figures of people 
and dogs, those full of kind and graceful welcome, these shy and 
rather fantastic, came to meet the English travellers. One had a 
dim perception of being led into a great dark shining room, with 
a ceiling all in painted beams, and walls hung with tapestry, and 
shaded lamps spreading a glimmer of light on the floor. Then 
the night followed ; but one does not sleepin anew world. Strange 
wild noises now and then broke upon a silence deeper than one 
had ever imagined possible in an inhabited country, and died 
slowly into it again. Half asleep, and having heard that: there 
were wolves in the neighbouring forests, it was not quite an un- 
natural fancy that they were howling in the avenue. But pre- 
sently, looking out, and the strange noise falling suddenly upon 
one’s ear again, a large dark object flitted silently, in the white 
moonshine, from one great tree to another, and so it seemed that 
the howling of wolves was due to a restless Angevin owl. 

Most English people probably know something of the chief 
features of French life, and how it differs from their own ; also the 
chief differences between the arrangements and surroundings of 
an English and a French country-house. Manners and customs, 
hours, meals, the framework of daily life, are of course in some 
degree national: I mean that in these things one French house 
does not differ much from another. The Chateau de B. has some 
characteristics which it shares with other houses in its own neigh- 
bourhood, and not, probably, with houses near Paris or in Bur- 
gundy ; such as the wildness and freedom of its outside surround- 
ings. It does not, like another splendid old house that I know, 
stand absolutely on the edge of a forest, so that wild wood creatures 
can play about its door, climb its perron, lie in the shadow of its 
great white towers. B. is more civilised than M. A pretty 
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country road runs near it, and across its great sunny meadow, 
where the lines of poplars grow by the stream and the grass is 
full of moon-daisies, there rises the white spire of a village church, 
with grey cottage roofs clustering about it. But B. is in no way 
shut out from these neighbours. There is not a gate about the 
place. The village people walk about as they please, even across 
the old courtyard of the chateau, which is only marked out from 
the field and the avenue by two old corner towrelles and a belt of 
pink geraniums. M. le Marquis, a very popular man, is maitre of 
the village, and has not yet found it necessary to keep his neigh- 
bours at a distance. 

Above there, on its terrace, the old house stands shining in 
the sun. It was rebuilt on an old foundation, in the reign of 
Louis XIII., of the white stone of the country; the high slated 
roofs of the long corps de logis and the two great pavillons have 
a shining edge of twisted ironwork that shows clear against the 
sky. A lower building to the left is the chapel, the oldest part 
of the house; beyond it are white archways, all shaded by the 
walnut-trees that grow everywhere, leading into the farm build- 
ings; passing it by a flight of steps, we come into wild grassy 
ground with trees, the old plaisance, which was once probably 
much more trim than it is now. At the far end of this is a great 
walled garden ; and the first sight of that garden in September, 
gay with flowers, especially zinnias of many colours, its white 
‘trejlised walls loaded with red and yellow peaches, nectarines, 
plums, grapes, figs, and all imaginable fruit in enormous quantities, 
is not soon to be forgotten. 

Here, then, is the old house of which a neighbour said, ‘ Le 
Chateau de B. est si gai!’ and perhaps it is small wonder that in 
thinking of it, and of the lives that I knew to be led in it and 
neighbouring chateaux, I could hardly join in setting down French 
life as ‘ profoundly dismal.’ In all my succeeding visits there 
the impression has been the same—of a simple, gay, light-hearted 
sweetness. Of course the first visit was the most fairy-tale-like 
of all; one was young then, everything was new: the month of 
September, too, is always the gayest in the year, when people are 
at home in their chateaux, and day after day there are dances, 
theatricals, dinners, shooting-parties, and all kinds of sociable 
réunions. And the life of the old place then was brightened by 
the presence of the children, whose rare naughtiness even was 
delightful, while their manners were as pretty as their curly heads. 
Still, their growing up has had a charm of its own, and one loves 
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and understands a girl still better, a girl in whom all the best 
traditions of her race are expressing themselves once more, for 
having played with her and told her stories as a little child. 

The owner of the Chateau de B. was for many years an 
enthusiastic farmer. Her vineyards, which lay sloping to the 
south on the high ground behind the house, were her greatest 
interest and delight as well as her greatest anxiety. The vintage, 
like most other farming operations in that country, was a series 
of pictures. The brown-skinned, blue-clad peasants, men and 
women, with pleasanter faces fifteen years ago than now, moved 
slowly along the rows of vines, cutting off the purple bunches 
into wooden pails, which were first emptied into a great hotte on 
a man’s back, and then into barrels in the cart that was to take 
them to the pressoir. Now and then the great white cart-horses, 
waiting patiently, allowed themselves to nibble a little fresh green 
from the vines, or munched up a bunch of grapes with satisfaction. 
The carts passed each other, rumbling slowly up and down hill, 
under the great walnut and chestnut trees, in and out of the 
chateau yards. The barrels of grapes were emptied into the great 
stone pressoir, where the juice was trodden out in ancient 
fashion by two men with bare legs and crimson-dyed sabots. 
From one of these scenes to another walked the chatelaine ‘with 
her long stick and broad-brimmed hat. Her stately white poodle 
walked beside her ; picturesque grandchildren, almost as sunburnt 
and as simply dressed as little peasants, played about. All the 
fruit was splendid that year; even the enormous blackberries and 
wild raspberries in the lanes. We were in Arcadia. 

But the old shepherdess, her dog and her sheep, even more 
than the vintage, belonged to an older France than the present. 
In the middle of the day all were asleep in the old house and fold 
at Le Coin du Bois, on the open field close to the young pine-woods. 
Morning and evening they came down to the rich meadow in front 
of the chateau, and there she stood spinning her flax, the oddest, 
brownest, thinnest little old soul, with sharp black eyes under her 
tight cap, and brown bare sticks of legs between her short blue 
petticoat and her sabots; quite ready to talk to any of Madame’s 
friends who could at all understand her provincial tongue, and to 
respond with smiles to those who could not. The mowers were 
interesting too; but that was in June. They were not Anjou 
men, but came from the south—dark, picturesque fellows with 
wild faces and enormous hats: they travelled about with their 
scythes from one part of France to another, 
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Another picture that remains on my memory was seen one 
day through the low dark archway of the farm kitchen, when all 
the people were at dinner. Madame often looked in at this time 
to give herorders. Certainly an artist might have made something 
of that stone-floored, dark-roofed room, with the sun of the south 
—it is almost that in Anjou—shining in at the narrow windows 
on the pitchers of red wine, the great bowls of soup and cabbage, 
the grave quiet faces, men sitting at the table, women in snowy 
caps standing about the room. 

But all the country and the life were full of pictures. I cannot 
here go on recalling one after the other, or even describing the 
features of that wild yet most livable country, whose high ground 
and fir-woods and yellow sandy roads were like Surrey on a large 
scale, while its lovely lanes, in May golden with broom and pink 
with roses and honeysuckle, in March or April covered with prim- 
roses and blue periwinkle, rich in wild flowers, in fact, of all sorts, 
and a forest of ferns, reminded one of Devonshire. Neither can I 
describe the old chateaux, some of them half ruined, which lie 
hidden among those lanes, in deep valleys, or high on hills with 
a background of varied wood, and each of which has its own 
legends, its own distinctive character, often its own ghost. Some 
of these chateaux are extremely fine, dating from Frangois I. or 
earlier, and have now been very magnificently restored to what 
they were before the great Revolution, so that at every succeeding 
visit one is carried back more vividly a hundred years. Talleyrand 
said: ‘Qui n’a pas vécu avant 1789 ne connait pas la douceur de 
vivre. It appears to me that, both as to outward beauty and 
inward brightness, they know something of this sweetness to-day 
in Anjou. In those immense thick-walled old rooms, furnished 
with a simple stateliness, where logs flame under the enormous 
chimney, all painted and gilded to the ceiling, and blazoned with 
coats-of-arms, when a circle of happy, high-spirited people, old 
and young alike brilliant and gay, are talking, laughing, playing 
at games, young girls in white, perhaps, dancing with the children, 
neighbours from some chateau in the woods near by coming in to 
pay an evening visit, and received with such a chorus that a sweet 
old lady turns round smiling and says to the stranger, ‘ Ma chére, 
c'est une émeute!’—here, without a shadow of stiffness, in an 
atmosphere of perfect kindness and politeness, and of a cheerful 
philosophy which finds it not much trouble to hide pain or dis- 
content, one sees something, I think, of the real charm of the 
ancien régime. Careless perhaps, thoughtless, frivolous, an 
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ignorant spectator might say. No arguments, indeed, will con- 
vince some people that French liveliness need not be empty 
frivolity, or that the pretty speeches are meant, or that the sweet- 
tempered kindness and gaiety run in a deep stream through all 
the family life of these fascinating elder women, these frank, 
good-natured men, these gentle, courteous, rather melancholy 
youths (it is a bad time for young men in France now), and these 
light-hearted girls as childlike as the children. It would be a 
great mistake to suppose that these people have no troubles. 
Their home life, as a rule, is as happy as it looks, and their socia- 
bility is endless. Money makes no difference in this sort of life, 
except, indeed, when it is a question of marriage. I have been 
told that in France they value you for ‘ what you are,’ and it is 
certainly the case in Anjou. A marquise with 40,000/. a year is 
asked to dine without any hesitation, and without any change in 
the household’s usual ways, by her neighbour with not much more 
than a fortieth of that income. ‘What does she come for? To 
see me, I suppose !’ 

But as to their troubles ; these are of course political, religious, 
and to a certain extent social—so far, I mean, as regards their 
intercourse with neighbours of a different rank from their own. 
This is a difficulty that goes on increasing ; and it is not, most 
certainly, owing to any fault on the side of the noblesse itself. I 
need hardly repeat that few modern and philanthropical and 
sanitary and scientific ideas have found their way into the depths 
of Anjou, therefore it would be unreasonable to expect people to 
act upon them, and the peasants would certainly resent their 
interference if they did. They can only do what their religion 
teaches them—support M. le Curé, visit the sick, feed and clothe 
the children, carry on in some villages schools, taught by Sisters, 
for the little girls, be ready with their heip and sympathy when- 
ever these are wanted. All this they do; but every day the 
hindrances are multiplied ; the Government makes private charity 
more difficult ; the peasants become sourer, and more unwilling to 
respond to the kindness of the chateau. It is not so bad at B. as 
in many other villages; but even there the kind heart of the 
marquise is wounded by hard ungrateful looks and ways. 

And as to politics : I need not enter into that long and painful 
story. It is only in the provinces of France that one can now 
realise loyalty as a passion. Legitimism is to these people what 
their cause was to the Jacobites. So strong is it, and so far does 
its logic extend, that though, following the chiefs of their party, 
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these people have now transferred their allegiance to the Orleans 
family, many of their hearts turn to the Spanish Bourbons as 
their rightful princes after the Comte de Chambord’s death. This 
loyalty to the idea of divine right has something touching in days 
like these ; but, as I say, old Anjou is a hundred years behind her 
time. Sheis perfectly obedient to her present rulers, though they 
annoy and offend her in many ways. She has no love for plots. 
I have heard people say that they seriously think sometimes of 
removing to Spain, because France is no longer a country for les 
gens bien pensants. But they would never have consented to 
use Boulanger as a cat’s-paw. ‘Some of our friends think,’ said 
a Frenchwoman to me, ‘that he may be useful as a broom to 
sweep out the Republic. But we will have nothing to do with 
him. He is a bad man.’ 

So they are led through life by a gay philosophy—the same, 
of course, which conducted their great-grandparents with calm 
courage to the guillotine. And I believe that this gay philosophy, 
which lies on the surface, and beneath which few people see or 
care to look, is built on strong foundations of religion, hereditary 
and personal, on a natural nobility and fineness of nature, and on 
supreme faithfulness to an idea. They are not time-servers, not 
opportunists ; their minds may be narrow, but they are strong. 
To foreign eyes their race, their faith, their manners even, may 
be full of faults and deficiencies. But those who know these old 
French families well cannot deny that their ideal of honour and 
duty is very high, any more than they can refuse to feel the charm 
of a home life as true and good as it is sweet and gay. Here, at 
any rate, the blight has not yet fallen; here, if nowhere else, 
‘that art of enjoyment which is really the art of life’ is still to be 
found in France. 


E. C. PRIcE. 
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Memories. 


I. Down THE BROOK. 


COUNTRYMAN shut up in the heart of a great city. Yes, 
an anomaly. But it has happened before, and will happen 
again. 

. What is left him? What but memory? Think for one 
moment of this subtle thing. Not a physiologist of them all can 
explain its methods or say even, ‘ Here it lies.’ ‘White matter,’ 
‘grey matter,’ ‘molecular changes’? Are they laughing at us? 
Where have they all been stored, these facts of years ago? 
Unsuspected, hidden away, keeping quiet, evading all detection, 
not to be apprehended by any conscious grasp. But there all 
the while—alive, potential, to start, perhaps. years hence, into 
life, and challenge us once again with the problem of memory 
that laughs at time and space :—memory that is never really far 
away, but sometimes drives us, sometimes follows where we call ; 
that may be commanded but may not be bound; man’s master 
and man’s servant, his blessing and his curse. 


It is still August, and the days are intolerably hot. Not a 
breath moves in the pitiless, shelterless streets. Hot air, hot 
pavement, hotter dust that makes the infrequent water-cart a 
sound from heaven. Opposite my window there is aforge. I have 
scarcely noticed it before to-day. There it is, with its open 
doorway all red inside like a wizard’s cave, with the hammers 
ringing on the anvil and the sparks showering out of the big flue. 
And sure enough—as if there were no heat outside—there are 
children crowding round the doorway—the little old-faced children 
I pass so often in the streets, but coloured and transfigured by the 
glow. 

And now I notice that a mighty oak-tree hangs its branches 
over the forge. Something about this tree makes it seem strangely 
familiar. I fancy it must be that long black scar, curiously shaped 
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and jagged, that shows where lightning has been at work. That 
indeed it is. Iam standing opposite the forge of my childhood. 
It is four o’clock on a summer afternoon, and the childien are 
coming down the hill from school. 

The forge was thatched when first I knew it. The sparrows 
used to drill this roof with holes, flying away with long straw 
streamers to their nests. ‘Thatcher Dick’ was always patching 
and casing it, and it never had a whole new suit of thatch. 

But after a time the place changed tenants. The new man 
had been a smith in Woolwich Arsenal. ‘ Arsenic’ was as near as 
the carters could get to it ; and none of us knew where it was, and 
few of us what it meant. It was enough that he had made can- 
nons for the soldiers. For on still days you might hear a heavy 
booming over the hills, which some said were ‘ cannon-guns, they 
reckoned.’ Anyhow, we stood in awe of him as a very Vulcan, 
and were not surprised when the thatch was replaced by a 
beautiful roof of new red tiles, and a second fire and bellows 
placed inside. 

There was a good trade going in those days before the dawn 
of cheap machinery. Old turn-rice ploughs lay about round the 
door waiting for their newly-pointed shares. Big horses would 
stand with heads down, in a brown study, lifting at intervals a 
heavy foot for the trying-on of shoes; and everything told of 
regular and ready custom. ; 

_ At the top of the hill beyond the forge rises the church spire 
—a beautiful, tapering shingle spire, as many are in Kent. On 
the wills inside the tower are the ‘ charity boards,’ scored all over 
with those s‘vings of chalked figures which express the art-language 
of the bell-ringers. Overhead is the thud of the constant pen- 
dulum, ponderous and slow. 

The sexton was head over the ringers in those days. He was 
a long and lank old man, and this was why, I suppose, that every- 
one called him ‘Spider,’ for his real name was John. Many a 
time have I stood by him in the tower while he tolled out the 
bell. There was a varying scale of pulls, so that one might know 
whether a man, woman, or child had died. In each long interval 
Spider would settle himself upon a trestle, puff at his pipe, and 
become oracular on bobs and singles. He was always oracular— 
it was his style—and he was the leading politician of the White 
Horse over the way. He was loyal to the Church as far as his 
lights went, and honoured her in her servants after his own 
fashion. ‘He had buried three parsons,’ Spider used to say, ‘and 
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from what he could see of the gout and other ailments he reckoned 
he should live to bury four!’ 

Spider was mole-catcher to the parish generally, and a very 
clever one he was. Many a lesson we had as boys from him, He 
taught us not to set the traps in the open field, but in banks and 
especially in gateways where the ground is hard. You must probe 
about until you hit off a ‘run,’ and then, should you find the inside 
smooth and round, you may be sure it is a main one and much 
frequented. In such a place as this, Spider, in February and 
March, when the moles were running, would sometimes take two 
dozen before he lifted his traps. He despised the new spring 
traps, preferring a wire noose and a hazel or ash ‘bender,’ which 
would fly up and swing the victim clean out of the ground, where 
it would hang like the fish outside the tackle-makers’ shops, and 
soon the bushes all about would become filled with spitted moles. 

I am afraid as boys we did not take very kindly to church. 
We were not allowed to walk in the puddles by the way, and there 
was a rigidity, generally, about Sunday that oppressed us. Some- 
times, however, it was a bit better. When there were friends 
staying in the house we were turned loose into a big box-pew. This 
gave grand chances for the making of paper pellets. We usually 
confined ourselves to flipping these at marks inside the pew, but 
in moments of greater daring we chose a more tempting target. 
The clerk sat immediately in front of the pew, and the round bald 
patch on the back of his head offered a mark few boys could long 
resist. 

And then there were minor diversions. One Sunday in each 
year we knew as ‘ Starling Sunday.’ It was a movable feast, but 
usually fell about Whitsuntide. 

It was that first Sunday in the year on which the young star- 
lings were to be heard chirruping under the eaves. Every few 
minutes the arrival of an old bird with a grub was hailed with a 
chorus of clamour. Sometimes a bat—‘flittermice’ the people 
call them—would wheel up and down and round and round till 
the eye was giddy with watching. And then a robin or a swallow 
would become imprisoned, and in early spring the hybernated 
tortoiseshell butterflies would flutter up and down the royal arms 
in the east window. Our most constant visitor was a little toad, 
who lived beneath the stone step of the side door. He used to 
come out when the stones got very hot, and sit winking a thin 
film over his red eyes, meditative and composed. 

Every few years some of the shingles used to slip down from 
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off the spire, and then ‘Steeple Jack’ was sent for. He only 
asked a good stout rope, and there he would swing by the hour at 
a dizzy height like some big spider. 

But ‘Steeple Jack’ never mended the broken iron cross 
beneath the vane. It had lost a bit of floral work, which Peter 
Yeo, the gamekeeper, had knocked off as a lad with a shot from 
his cross-bow. 

Peter was our daily oracle: our dews ex machina in every 
strait. If a pike ran off with a trimmer, Peter fished it out; if 
the puppies were ill, Peter put them right; and though I must 
own to a feeling, that has come upon me since, that gunpowder 
and tobacco were but a limited pharmacopeeia, still the greatest 
discoveries are ever the simplest, and nothing succeeds like success. 
He was privileged to keep a cow, which he had won as a calf one 
Boxing-day at the ‘Spar Shoot.’ For Peter, though an old man, 
had an eye as keen as a hawk’s. They used to say that Peter 
young was a match for any five men about. ‘ Knock one down, 
tother come on,’ was how they used to put it. Be that as 
it may, he was a huge man of immensely powerful frame, 
and. seemed to us boys a very Colossus of Rhodes as he stood 
in his favourite attitude as umpire at the village cricket- 
matches. 

The real old Kentish dialect survived in Peter, and in many 
of his day. 

‘Why, Peter, what ever has happened to old Chum?’ we 
asked him one day, as the old dog came along bleeding from 
sundry sears about the muzzle. 

‘Well, sir, it was like o’ this ’ere,’ said Peter. ‘I was a-coming 
past the farm geate, when all at onst I be bothered if that rusty- 
coout ship-dog didn’t roosh out at my old Chum, and firedly 
massacreed him—surelie !’ : 

The natives, generally, showed a remarkable ingenuity in 
supplementing a limited vocabulary by words most aptly coined. 

‘No, sir,’ remonstrated the bailiff’s wife with the curate, ‘my 
boy he wouldn’t get into no trouble by hisself; ’tis the other 
chaps as coyduckses him away.’ The same woman excused her- 
self for sending up bad eggs to the House on the plea that ‘the 
hens were getting so very old.’ 

To return for one moment to Peter Yeo. We came back from 
school one summer day to find poor Peter ill in bed. He said it 
was only ‘the jandrers;’ that he had netted us sonie new flams’ 
for ferretting, and would soon be about again. But his face was 
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as yellow as a guinea, and the next day but one he died. Peace 
to thy shade, dear Peter; I shall never know a truer or a 
kindlier friend. 

Just below the forge a little brook runs under the road. One 
field higher up it is scarcely to be distinguished from the bog, 
which earlier in the year is one golden wealth of marsh-marigold. 
The bog water is quite red, for there is iron in the soil. Long 
ere the days of Sub-wealden exploration the ore was worked, and 
such local names as ‘ Furnace House,’ ‘ Iron Mill,’ point back to 
foundries that long have ceased to be. The king was wont to 
get his cannon from these foundries, and there is a quaint old 
fieldpiece on the rectory lawn which was found when the dam of 
the big pond broke one year, and all that summer the pond lay 
dry. 

But here the brook goes tinkling on about the roots of alder- 
bushes whose leaves meet overhead. The redpoles love these 
alders when they come in later summer, and twitter thére in 
little parties all day long, hanging back-downwards, and pecking 
into the old seed capsules for what little thty may find. Between 
the alders the stream is spanned by bramble and dewberry and 
boughs of guelder rose, and roofed so close that only by the most 
curious peering may one see the chequered sunlight playing on 
the stones. There! that was a trout. You will not see him 
again—he has flashed himself into a rat’s hole after the 
manner of his kind. Very different are the ways of these little 
troutlets from those of the full-fed aristocrats of the larger 
streams. Both are salmo fario, but this is one whose tale of 
doubtful dinners gained on worms and caddises is plainly told by 
his eel-like body and his head like a miller’s-thumb; and the 
other is—what this would be, could they change places for a year 
or so, Many a long day of the summer holidays would we boys 
spend in the taking of these trout. Sometimes we tickled them ; 
but when the pool was too deep for this we, with great labour of 
childish arms, would throw a dam across the pool’s head and bale 
the water out; and so, catching the fish, transfer them to the 
big pond above. When, lo! a wonder! A year or two gone by, 
and we would retake them with fly or minnow, noble trout of two 
and three pounds weight. The trout were our noblest quarry, 
but the brook held, besides these, some store of fry, stone-loach 
and miller’s-thumbs. The kingfishers, too, from their favourite 
perch on the dead roots of a fallen alder, used to catch the 
minnows, and eyen sticklebacks in spite of their spines, 
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Here the brook widens to a little shallow, where the cattle 
come to drink. In one of the hollows which their feet have trod 
an unwonted splashing is going on. A pike, scarce three inches 
long, has caught a minnow. Small as he is, there is the same 
cruel look in his ugly little head, and the same ferocity in his 
attack as if he were a twenty-pounder. He has caught the 
minnow by the middle, and jerks him from side to side as a robin 
jerks an earthworm on the lawn. A larger pike would have no 
need to shake his prey; he would seize it in the same fashion 
and, retiring to his hole, bolt it head foremost, as every angler 
knows. 

Below the shallow is a flight of little terraces formed of sand- 
stone flags that marks the position of a vanished water-gate ; and 
then the river and the weir. 

The farmers say that, what with the river choking up and 
summer floods, they have no need of water on the land. Be this 
as it may, the gates are gone, and only the posts and terraces are 
left. The water, by its continual working between the stones, 
has hollowed out quarters for a family of water-shrews. By 
peeping motionless between the stems of an alder-bush we may 
see them at their play. As they chase one another about the 
pools they look like streaks of silver light from the bubbles 
entangled in their fur. Round they go, and in and out, in the 
mazes of the water-shrew quadrille ; now out of sight beneath the 
flags, and now popping up in the most unlooked-for corner. 
Every now and then one will land upon the stones, and, giving 
himself a single shake, sit there for a moment basking in the 
sun, not wet one whit, but with a coat as soft and dry and shining 
as a mole’s. 


II. By THe River. 


It is the sun that shows us nature’s face to-day, and tells the 
story of her children’s lives. It is the sun which sped the tiny 
feet upon the hill, and joyed them so they could not choose but 
play. It is the sun that set the shrew-mice dancing in the pools, 
It is the sun that is filling all the air with a sense of music—the 
sound of myriad insects that you cannot see. It is the sun that 
draws the big pike from the depths, and leaves him lying atop of the 
weeds, as still and ugly as a crocodile on banks of Nile. It is the 
sun that, laying a broad hand upon the stream, smooths all his 
eddies out and sends him on between his banks of glistening goss, 
not babbling loud as is his wont, but murmuring softly in his sleep. 
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Yes, the river is very sleepy to-day. Truth to tell, however, 
it never really hurries save at flood. It lacks the boulders and 
the rapids of the North and West. A dipper flying here from 
mountain burns would lose all joy of life in the slow reaches of 
this southern stream. 

Yet the sleepy river has its share of living interests, not 
few and not unvaried, and all especial to quiet valleys such as 
this. 

There, resting on the end of a bough of half-sunk willow, is a 
moorhen’s nest. The water-rats use it as a dinner-table now, for 
the dusky babies tumbled out of it and into the water full six 
weeks ago. . 

No water-rat makes those circles that come from under the 
willow stub. They are too wide and heavy. No; it is the water- 
hen herself. She dives with a quiet splash, and a chain of tell- 
tale bubbles marks her course to the opposite bank. There is 
little shelter on the further side, so she will not scramble out till 
we are gone. But, keeping still and looking closely, the sur- 
face of the stream is broken ever so gently by one tiny wavelet 
that circles round some red thing like a winter hip, that was not 
there before. It is the scarlet patch upon the moorhen’s head. 
This is all that we can see, close as we may look. But bright and 
keen are the eyes that watch us, and will watch till we go. And 
then if, ere the distance grows too great, we just glance back across 
our shoulder, we shall see the bird creep upwards from the water, 
threading deftly the thin low sedges, with white and flirting tail. 
A beautiful bird is the water-hen, and well-beloved of fishers and 
such as move by streams. 

More life can be seen in an hour by the river than in a whole 
long day upon the hills. Look up, and you will notice that birds 
that fly inland high overhead follow the river as a blind man feels 
a clue. 

Above the broad, flat meadows the peewits are twisting in 
eccentric circles, crying all the while, for their first eggs were 
crushed by the roller and the dredge, and their second broods are 
not long hatched. They always run some dozen yards or so 
before they rise, and will not light beside their young lest these 
should be discovered, and so they tumble and twist above our 
heads with sounding wings, and ‘ peewit!’ without pause, and so 
reproachfully that innocence, with no designs on eggs or young, 
feels shame to have approached so dear a spot. 

A little black-pated bird whips out from under the bank and 
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flits ahead. He perches on a bit of waving rush, raising his top- 
knot, and seeming to defy the world; but as we approach he flies 
off, to settle again some few yards further on. He will do this a 
dozen times or more. The bird is the reed-bunting, and this is 
his own little manceuvre for the safety of his nest. 

Do you see that little grey-brown, bright-eyed bird, slipping 
mouse-like about the sloes? It is the sedge-warbler. It seems 
almost incredible that from so small a throat could come such a 
torrent of sound! Yet so it is. For a song which, without 
being strictly music, is indeed a joyful noise, commend me to the 
sedge-bird. All day long he sings, and often far into the night, 
and though he should have settled into sleep a sudden noise will 
wake him into song again. 

Be silent now, for we are nearing sacred ground. Here the 
stream divides, to join again at a point a little higher up. But, 
so circling, it closes in a fair round island, known this many a 
day as ‘The Swan’s Nest’—a good name, for it lies indeed like 
some big nest, deep down here in the heart of this unfrequented 
valley ; and all around stretch the broad water-meadows, where 
the black, long-horned cattle fare so well. On the first slopes of 
the rising ground beyond is many a furrowed garden, frothed by 
the yellow spray of hops that top the poles; and then wave on 
wave of purple heather rolls on and on, to break at last and lose 
itself among the sheep-fed hollows of the thyme-scented Surrey 
‘hills, 

The backwater itself is jewelled about with flowers of every 
hue—tall spikes of purple and yellow loosestrife, whole beds of 
blue forget-me-not, and that other violet-blue of meadow cranes- 
bill, with purple comfrey and giant water-dock. 

On the other side flows the stream itself in pool and shallow, 
by steep banks where the gnarled roots of the pollard oak-trees 
make a hiding for the otters. Wide they stretch their arms 
across the island and wide across the stream, and underneath 
them lie the big chub, taking with sounding lips the drowning 
moths. Chub-fishing is not reckoned for much as sport ; and yet, 
to throw a fly without fouling among those boughs, and so deftly 
that it shall drop lightly as an insect from the leaves, is no mean 
test of skill. And many a practised hand on Test or Itchen owes 
all its prowess to prentice-days in this so small a school. 

There upon the shallow stands a heron waiting till an eel shall 
move in the mud. Gaunt and still he stands—a grim magician 
brooding some new spell. 
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But now a single bubble rising is followed by a tiny cloud of 
mud. Slight as is the symptom it is all the watcher needs. A 
half-step, a lightning stroke, and that sharp beak has transfixed 
an eel. But even then, the bird, warned by some unwonted sight 
or sound, rises into the air on slow and labouring wing, the eel 
writhing in fruitless efforts to escape. 

Behind the island stands an old man telling sheep. He wears 
the smockfrock and moleskin breeches of his day. It is old John 
Roffey, the hero of many a ploughing-match in earlier years. A 
bit too stiff to manage ploughing now, he looks as hard and hale 
as an old oak. 

‘I was a-wondering whatever that ’ere bird had got in his 
mouth,’ says the old man; ‘I could see as there was somethin’ 
a-twizzlin’.’ 

‘Why, John, what good eyes you have got! That is because 
they are blue eyes. They are always the best. All the best rifle 
shots have blue eyes,’ 

‘My wife’s brother’s son,’ returns the old man, losing the point, 
‘is a hem-an-all fine shot with a rifle, they tell me. Lives down 
at Hadlow,’ jerking his thumb over his shoulder. 

‘ Ah, I suppose he is in the volunteers ?’ 

‘No,’ says John very deliberately, ‘no, I doan’t know as he 
was ever-anything-im. But, there,’ he adds sententiously, ‘he must 
have been something somewhen, or he couldn’t never have been 
nothin’,’ 

There are truisms which defeat us by a sense of hopelessness. 
I suspect it was just the appeal from this state of paralysis which 
herewith shook me from my reverie. But even as I woke memory 
wove itself into a rhyming measure, and thus it ran :— 


THE SWAN’S NEST. 


I knew in the days that are long ago, 
In the land that I love the best, 
Of a cradled spot in a slumberous vale 

Called ever ‘ The Old Swan’s Nest.’ 


And never an island lay more dear 
In the purple of Indian seas ; 

For al: that it was but a tangle-space 
And a score of pollard trees. 
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Old oaks whose arms at set of sun 
Wove pictures weird and black, 

Whose roots crept feeling round the sides 
Like the folds of a python’s back, 


For the sand was fretted and hollowed about 
By the stream’s unresting play ; 

Except where the eddies, gone tired to sleep, 
In silence and shallow lay. 


And here like lamps the lilies shone, 
And king-cups gemmed the spot, 

All fringed to the side with the ruby bell, 
And the turkis forget-me-not. 


And here the crowfoot bloomed, who folds 
Her beauty from the moon, 

And feathered milfoil here that holds 
The dew until the noon. 


Low-circling have I often seen, 
About the fall of night, 

The white owl hunt the mouse, so soft, 
You might not hear her flight. 


And then the blue wood-dove would come 
To rest; and squirrels bring 

The last nut in; and with the dark 
The black mole-cricket sing. 


An old grey fox had his kennel there ; 
And never a hound so fast, 

But he led him the best of a ten-mile point, 
To beat him by craft at the last. 


When his bark-rang out in the moonlit night, 
Away on the open moor, 

The sheep-dog moved in his sleep and growled 
At his post by the hen-house door. 


He would seize the feeding water-fowl, 
By creeping in the sedge, 

When the moon was hid by a long black cloud 
With a silver-crested edge. 
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I have welcomed the day on the island, 
When the dew lay white in the dell, 

But the dove was abroad in the beanfield then, 
And a heron stood sentinel. 


And hares were running circles 
About the island grass, 

And lazy kine would hardly rise 
And let the angler pass. 


It lay in a nameless peace alway, 
As a deep enchanted dale 

Lies under a spell, at a wizard’s will, 
In some old fairy tale. 


But this no fairy wand had touched, 
No wizard’s charm was there, 

But only nature’s, at the will 
Of Him who crowned her fair. 


And He unseen, as seen of yore, 
Walks still the thronging street, 

But somehow here there comes more clear 
The echo of His feet. 


Where never workman. builded, 
Nor ploughshare turned the sod, 

But nature smiles as Eden smiled 
New from the touch of God. 


The oaks are like a purpose 
Far-reaching, eternally great; ~ 

The water that mirrors the flowers, 
Like patience that wills to wait. 


The web seems, dipt in gems, to tell 
The measure of His care ; 

The purling stream to speak to Him 
In undertones of prayer. 


And when the shadows deepen, 
And light dies in the west, 

Were it mine to tell ere the passing-bell 
Where I should lie at rest :-— 
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Not where the sounding city 
Weaves labour into prayer ;— 

Not in the marbled Minster, 
For all the heroes there ;— 


But when the shadows lengthen, 
And evening brings its rest, 
I could choose to lie beneath His eye 
In the peace of ‘ The Old Swan’s Nest.’ 


- AUBYN BatTTyE. 





The Linguist. 


‘TJERE he is!’ I said, as I heard the cab-wheels at the door. 
‘Poor devil, I wonder how he will like Collingwood 
College !’ 

Our French master shrugged his shoulders, ‘ As the rest of 
us. It is not there the question. How will we like him?’ 

We were sitting in the dog-hutch—or masters’ study—our 
only refuge from our flock—a dark, unwholesome, underground 
room that smelt ever of tea-leaves and black-beetles. The French 
master had his thumb in a yellow-covered novel as usual. As 
usual, too, the German master was busy with grammar and dic- 
tionary. The candles in their bent japanned candlesticks lighted 
the room ill, but one hardly desired a light that should show 
more of it. 

‘The new master, sir,’ said the overgrown boy in buttons who 
opened the door and looked after the master’s wife’s pony. Then 
he came in. He was tall, very tall; he had a fair, round face, 
and chubby hands, and a pair of very round innocent-looking 
blue eyes. Altogether, he was so like a large-sized child that his 
perfect self-possession came as a shock to one. 

‘ First-rate, thank you,’ he said in answer to the ‘ how-d’ye- 
do’ with which I greeted him. ‘What arummy little den you've 
got here! D’ye know, it is just a chance that I’m here as English 
master: I was nearly taking a berth as French master at Black- 
heath.’ 

Our French master looked up from his novel and said some- 
thing courteous in his own tongue. The new man answered him. 
I don’t pretend to know anything about French, so I will only 
say that they didn’t seem to be talking the same language. Then 
our German master roused himself: ‘You speak also German ?’ 
he asked. 

‘Sir,’ answered the junior miaster, ‘I speak all modern lan- 
guages except Russian, which is not a civilised tongue. I am a 
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linguist ; that is my strong point.’ He magnet, and gaily dashed 
into a German phrase. 

Our German master followed him, and our French master 
found him more amusing than Paul Bourget. He sat there 
beaming in the dim candlelight, and speaking first in French 
and then in German. His plunges into these tongues had a 
boldness about them that was almost convincing. Yet when he 
had gone to the Dutch cheese and small-beer provided as a restor- 
ative after his journey, and we others were left alone, our French 
master spoke. ‘I have never heard,’ he said, ‘since I teach the 
French, an accent so infame nor a construction so detestable.’ 

‘ He thinks,’ said our German master, rubbing his head with 
his hands, ‘that he speaks German. O thou dear God! German !’ 

I found out next day what his Latin was like, and when the 
lambs had been loosed from class, and were shrieking and shout- 
ing and fighting under the thin trees in the sodden playground, 
I thought it my duty to point out to him the false quantities he 
had made in my hearing. 

‘Did I?’ he said cheerfully. ‘I dare say. No doubt my 
Latin is a little rusty. You see, it’s modern languages that I’m 
keen on. I wish we had a Spaniard here, or an Italian, now. 
There’s nothing like keeping it up colloquially, eh ?’ 

There was something about the boy—he could not have been 
more than twenty—which attracted me. It was partly his frank- 
ness; a tolerably rare and much misprized quality. Before he 
had been at Collingwood College a week he had told us all about 
himself. The college is in one of London’s dreariest northern 
suburbs. It stands, stately in its stucco, in a waste of yellow 
brick and iron railings, and shelters under its roof the young of 
the grocer, the tailor, and the licensed victualler. The Principal 
is vulgar and greedy ; the pupils, poor lads, are what their birth and 
breeding make them. The masters are generally decent fellows, 
often University men who are glad enough to get anything to do, 
even at Collingwood College, rather than starve or be longer a 
burden on the slender purse that has been strained to give them 
their education. The Linguist was not one of these. 

‘T’ve taken up teaching,’ he said, ‘just to show them at home 
what I’m made of. My uncle—he’s my guardian, you know—he’s 
an awfully good fellow, but narrow—wants me to go in for farming, 
and because I wouldn’t do that he cut off my allowance.. How 
can I go in for farming? I want to travel, to translate, and to 
prepare for a great work, the work of my life—‘ An Exposition of 
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Philology.” I'll tell you about it as we go down to Ludovici’s,’ 
and he took my arm and walked me off in the direction of a 
certain Café where we masters were accustomed to supplement the 
Dutch cheese of Collingwood College. He talked about his book 
all the way there, and when we had ordered our supper-dish he 
talked Italian to the Management. The Management, being 
Italian, was quick-witted and good-natured, and Monsieur and 
Madame helped out the Linguist by smile and gesture. 

‘A most delightful chat,’ he said, plunging the spoon into the 
macaroni. ‘What a gift it is though, isn’t it? I wish you 
could talk Italian, old fellow. Eh?’ 

It was impossible to laugh at him, and to pity him was 
obviously unreasonable, for he was very happy. I never knew so 
inveterately hopeful a man. He had a thousand schemes for 
making a fortune, and in each of them he believed fully. He 
never abandoned a scheme from any doubt of success; only, when 
a new way to fame and fortune occurred to him, he embraced it 
with an enthusiasm so large as to overwhelm the old idea. 

As an English master he was worse than useless, but I didn’t 
see that it was my business to tell old Collingwood so ; and as long 
as a master was popular old Collingwood was satisfied. He had no 
means, poor creature, of knowing whether a teacher was efficient 
or not. And the Linguist was popular. Our German master 
liked him because he was patient, and played chess. Our French 
master liked him because he was simple, and made an excellent 
and totally unconscious butt. The boys liked him because he 
was a thoroughly good fellow, and had, further, some distinction 
in athletics which gave him a prestige he could never have 
attained by proficiency in any scholastic branch. And the Amber 
Witch liked him because he was handsome and well-grown, a 
gentleman, and, from her point of view, a catch. The Amber 
Witch was the daughter of the Management at Ludovici’s. She 
was dark and pretty, with immense black eyes as hard and shiny 
as beads, and a mouth like a scarlet flower. Her rejection of 
ineligible suitors always surprised them very much indeed. All 
her lovers believed in her pathetically, and she generally wore 
yellow. So we called her the Amber Witch. 

Our Linguist fell in love with her the moment he caught sight 
of her through the tomatoes, salads, and sauce bottles of the win- 
dow at Ludovici’s. He fell in love with all the enthusiasm 
and hopefulness that characterised him. Whenever he could get 
away from the boys he was at the Café—he lunched and dined 
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and supped there, and he strolled in there for coffee and ices. 
And the Management smiled upon him. He used to talk Italian 
at first to the Amber Witch, but after a while he told me that she 
preferred to talk French to him. 

‘She says she wants to improve her accent,’ he explained. 
My own belief is, she felt that he had not command of enough 
Italian to come to the point in that tongue; and she knew, as well 
as I did, that he would rather never have told his love than have 
lowered himself by a declaration in his own language, of which she 
was entire mistress. Any way, I believe he proposed in French, and 
the Amber Witch accepted him. They were formally engaged. 
I confess that I did not expect the engagement to last—that Ithought 
it would go the way of the many brilliant money-making schemes 
which the last few months had brought to bud, to blossom, and to 
decay. But here no new enthusiasm supervened, and I felt what 
a fool I had been not to try interference before things had gone 
so far, for he loved the girl with all the faith and passion of a 
very pure and candid soul. The girl, ordinary little Italian mil- 
liner that she was, accepted his love as a matter of course, and 
his proposal as a matter of business. I had to look on and see it. 
And it was hard, for I had grown to love the boy. He was 
generous, unselfish, always at the command of anyone who needed 
help; his schemes for money-making had always in postscripts 
a kindly application of his wealth when he should have made it. 

‘You know,’ said he to me, as we sat in the dog-hutch one 
evening, when our French master was at the theatre and our 
German master was at the Birkbeck—‘ you know, I must think of 
something at once to make a position for her. She couldn’t 
stand farming, so of course that question is settled. I think, as 
Principal of an International College, I should make my mark— 
eh?’ 

‘IT should think so, I answered gravely. For the life of me, 
I could not keep answering him as though he were a child 
building air-castles. 

‘You see, I come of age next month,’ he said, ‘and then I 
can do as I like. Of course my proficiency in languages would 
be a great thing in my favour, and I think the boys like mea 
little, don’t they—eh ?’ 

‘Of course they do,’ I said. ' 

‘God knows why they should,’ he went on. In all but the 
one point he was the humblest man I ever knew. ‘Nor why she 
should. But she does, thank God; and they do. I ought to 
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succeed. Oh, yes; I shall succeed.’ There was the usual fire of 
enthusiasm in his eyes. 

‘I hope so, old fellow,’ said I, putting my hand on his 
shoulder. ‘Let us have a game of chess,’ I went on. I wish I 
hadn’t. I wish I had let him talk, but I was tired of my work, 
and very sad about my own affairs, which don’t concern this story, 
and I felt I could not bear any more talk of his projects just then. 
So we played chess, and—I wish we hadn't. 

He didn’t say any more about the international college. 
We were all very busy with the holidays coming on—the Easter 
holidays. 

When I came back after Easter I saw at the end of our Cres- 
cent a very large and new brass plate on the gate of a big house 
that had been empty some time. I crossed the road to look at it. 

‘ INTERNATIONAL COLLFGE.’ 
And below was the Linguist’s name as Principal. 

As I stood there, gaping, he came running down the broad 
steps to me. 

‘ Ah! I knew you'd be pleased,’ he said. ‘ You see, I’m doing 
it in style. I only got fifty down when I came of age, and I’m 
doing most of it on tick, We're to be married in June. The 
thing will be fairly going by then.’ 

‘What does your uncle say ?’ 

‘Oh, he’s furious! Poor dear old boy! His class prejudices 
are monstrous. But, you see, it’s my money, and he'll have to 
come round sooner or later. Come and see over the house.’ 

It was very large and bare, and had very little furniture in it ; 
but that, he explained, would be all right when he had had time 
to look about him. And pupils—how many promises had he ? 

Well, in point of fact, none at present; but a great many of 
the boys at old Collingwood’s had often told him they would like 
to come to his school, and he had some first-rate prospectuses. 

He took me into a large bleak room whose emptiness was only 
emphasised by the desks and forms that ran down its gaunt length. 
Here was a deal table strewn with a lot of very expensive-looking 
stationery. I turned over some of it and noticed a line which 
ran, ‘Special attention will, of course, be given to Foreign 
Languages. I had it on my tongue’s tip to tell him what a fool 
he was, and I laid down the prospectus and cleared my throat. 
Then I saw his face, and I simply could not do it. The boy was 
radiant ; all the delight of a child with a new toy shone in his 
big blue eyes. 
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‘Something like a prospectus that, eh!’ he said, rubbing his 
hands. 

I said it was indeed. 

‘I flatter myself that will fetch them if the plate doesn’t,’ he 
went on. 

I said if that didn’t nothing would. Then he took me off to 
show me the kitchen and offices. As we went down the steep 
stairs I tried again to tell him he was an absolute idiot, and I 
had actually opened my mouth for the purpose, when as we 
reached the bottom step he turned and threw his arm over my 
shoulder, in a boyish affectionate way he had, and said— 

‘No dog-hutches here, old fellow! You shall have the best 
room in the house for your study, and any screw you like to name. 
Eh? You'll come to me after midsummer—when the wedding’s 
over and we’re settled—eh ?’ 

And then, I give you my word, I could not do it. I could not 
tell him that he hadn’t a ghost of a chance of doing any good 
with his school or with the Amber Witch either ; that his foreign 
languages would be the contempt ofa child in Ahn’s Second Course ; 
that, in short, all his hopes and dreams were vain and fruitless. 
A better man would have told him all this at once. I wish I were 
a better man. 

I only clapped him on the back and wished him luck and 
thanked him for his offer; and then went back to Collingwood’s, 
feeling as mean as a man who has promised a silver new nothing 
to a trusting three-year-old. 

Old Collingwood was furious at the brass plate. Of course he 
didn’t know how little there was behind it—in every sense—and 
I wasn’t going to enlighten him. 

I helped the Linguist to address and send out his circulars, 
our French master smoking and looking on just to encourage us ; 
and our German master helped me to carry them to the post in 
the waste-paper basket—a vehicle bitterly appropriate. Then 
the Linguist sat down and awaited applications from the Parent. 
But the post only brought disappointment, secured in halfpenny 
wrappers, mostly taking the form of advertisements from trades- 
men desiring his custom. And his fifty pounds was nearly spent. 
He had bought an engagement ring and a locket for the Amber 
Witch, and had taken her up the river and to the theatre. I 
imagine that time of waiting for pupils was the happiest of his 
life. 

The continued silence of the Parent had no effect on him. 
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He was, I repeat, incurably hopeful. He was not saddened even 
by the curiously unanimous pressure brought to bear on him 
about the middle of May by the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick-maker. 

‘This is terrible,’ I said to him, turning over a heap of blue 
and white bills. ‘ What are you going to do ) 

‘ Wolf at the door, eh?’ he asked cheerfully. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘the wolf is indeed at the door, calling for 
absolutely the last time before the matter leaves his hands,’ 
And indeed an angry milkman had just left a message in those 
terms. 

‘Oh, well, I must write to my uncle, I suppose; though I did 
want him to see that I could do without him. However, for the 
poor wolf’s sake——’ 

So he wrote, enclosing a prospectus. I was with him when 
the answer came. 

‘ Now we'll send a bone to your friend the wolf,’ he said, tear- 
ing open the envelope. Then he grew suddenly silent—a breath- 
less silence. He read the letter through twice, and his face was 
like death. The paper dropped from his fingers. He got up 
abruptly, and, walking to the window, looked out. 

‘ What is it?’ I asked. 

‘ Read that,’ he said in a choked voice. I read :— 


‘My dear Nephew,—Your conduct in running counter to all 
my advice compels me to tell you that you are mistaken in your 
estimate of your fortune. You have nothing. All that your 
father left you he desired me to use at my discretion. I have put 
it all into the farm, which is, besides, heavily mortgaged. Your 
only chance of pulling anything out of the fire is to return to the 
farm, to your duty, and to me. As for your engagement, I pre- 
sume that will now be at an end. Your aunt sends her love, and 


‘T remain 
> 
‘ Your affectionate 
* UNCLE,’ 


I laid the letter on the table. 

‘What shall I do? Oh, my God, what shall Ido? Think of 
her, old fellow. How can I tell her ?’ 

‘It won't make any difference to her, I said. ‘If she’s any 
sort of girl she’ll only love you the more.’ 

There again I was wrong. I knew the Amber Witch better 
than to. suppose that in that sense she was ‘any sort of a girl,’ 





or 
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but I wanted. to console him, and that seemed the easiest way. 
So I said again :-— : 

‘ Of course she'll never give you up because you're poor.’ 

I wish I hadn’t said that. He looked at me very earnestly. 

‘You think that angel would share my poverty ?’ 

‘Of course,’ I said. I knew it wasn’t true, but his eyes 
frightened me. It was the first time I had seen them without 
the light of hope. 

‘ Then,’ he said very slowly, ‘ J must give her up.’ 

‘That’s well said, I answered, feeling that good was coming 
out of evil. ‘That would be the honourable and right course. 
Don’t see her again,’ I said, trying to spare him pain which the 
Amber Witch would not have spared him. 

‘No,’ he answered, in a dazed sort of way; ‘ no, I'll never see 
her again—never, never, never.’ 

‘ Dear old man,’ I said, ‘don’t take it so to heart. If I were 
you I should just write her a letter and then go home.’ 

‘Yes,’ he spoke in the same dazed voice, ‘ I'll just write her a 
letter, and then go home. You think she would never give me 
up?’ He suddenly raised his forlorn blue eyes to put the question. 

‘No.’ I felt that I had got on the right tack. ‘ She’s as true 
as steel. You mustn’t drag her into poverty. She could never- 
stand a farm life.’ 

‘No, I mustn’t drag her into poverty. I—I will be brave, 
Don’t think me a fool.’ 

He laid his arms on one of the long desks and his head on his 
arms, and I saw his shoulders heave. There was a lump in my 
own throat and a pricking in my own eyes as I stood with my 
hand on his arm. ' 

‘I must go,’ I said ; ‘I have to take those wretched boys for 
preparation. I'll run round afterwards.’ 

He stood up. It was characteristic of him that he did not try 
to hide from me, any more than a child would have done, his tear- 
stained face. His voice was thin and tired. 

‘Don’t come back, I’d rather say good-bye now. I—I 
shall take your advice—you know. Just write her a letter 
and go home—now—to-night. We've been awful jolly together, 
haven’t we—eh? I—perhaps we may meet again some day— 
somehow—somewhere. I won’t say good-bye, old man. Only au 
revoir. Eh? 

‘Au revoir, I repeated. ‘Cheer up—it’ll all come right in 
the end.’ I don’t.in the least know what I meant. 

H2 
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The Linguist shook hands with me, and came with me to the 
front door. There he shook hands again, and suddenly took both 
my hands. 

‘You won’t let them say I was a coward or afraid of work— 
or afraid of poverty with her—will you? You'll explain that I 
eouldn’t drag her down? That I knew she would be true as steel 
—so the only way was for me to give her up. You'll tell them it 
was the only possible way out of it?’ 

_ ‘Of course,’ I said. Then the boy kissed me, French fashion, 
en both cheeks. 

I looked back over the big brass plate of the International 
College, and the Linguist waved me a farewell from the top step. 
‘ Aw revoir,’ he cried. And I answered, ‘Aw revoir.’ 

My mind was full of him; and when the boys were quiet at 
last I thought it could do no harm to run round and see if he 
had gone home. | 

On the steps of the International College I found a stout 
stranger with the air and scent of the country about him. 
Beside him was one of the waiters from the Café Ludovici. 

‘I can’t make anyone hear,’ said the stranger. 

‘Ni moi non plus,’ said the waiter; ‘here, sir—letter from 
Mademoiselle ; no reponse.’ He handed me a note addressed to 
the Linguist, and hurried back to his round of service. 

The stranger spoke. 

‘You seem a friend of his?’ 

I named my name. 

‘Yes, I’ve heard him speak of you. Now, I'll tell you what it 
is. He’s headstrong and silly, and my wife, she put me up to 
writing him a letter, just to bring him to himself; but I felt no 
good would come of it, and the more I thought of it the less I 
liked it. And at last I couldn’t bear it any longer, and so I’ve just 
run up to town to put things right. And now he’s so angry he 
won’t let me in.’ 

‘I think he’s gone home; but we'll try again.’ 

We tried again. 

We heard the bell clang loudly in the unfurnished house—but 
no footstep. 

‘ You are his uncle, I suppose?’ I said. ‘I saw your letter to 
him,’ 

‘Was he much put out ?’ 

‘ Naturally.’ 

The man nodded. ‘I wrote the same letter to the girl’s father,’ 
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he said. ‘It was a lie, young man, and a cruel lie. I see that 
now, but you know what women are at persuading and persuading, 
and scheming and scheming. His money’s as right as right in 
Consols, and ‘ 

‘All right,’ I interrupted ; ‘he’s broken off with her and gone 
home.’ 

‘You don’t think ’—the uncle’s rosy, wholesome face blanched 
in the street-lamp’s light—‘ that he’s been taken ill or anything ?’ 

‘No.’ Then I remembered how, in a moment of enthu- 
siasm, he had forced a latchkey on me in readiness for the time 
when I should be his English master with ‘the best room in the 
house, and any screw I liked to name.’ 

‘I forgot—I have a key,’ I said, and opened the door. 

It was very dark inside. I stood in the hall and called his 
name to an answering echo. 

We struck a match, and, going into the schoolroom, lighted the 
gas there. The Linguist was sitting at the deal table where the 
prospectuses were kept, his arms lying on the table and his head 
on his arms. There were some letters lying by him. 

His uncle sprang towards him, calling him by name. He never 
moved. The old man laid his hand on the bowed head. 

‘My dear boy,’ he said, ‘ it’s not true. It was—it was—a sort 
of joke. Forgive your old uncle.’ 

I came close and raised his head. 

‘He is dead,’ I said, and stood beside him, sick at heart, with 
her letter of insolent dismissal in my hand. 

‘It was laudanum,’ I said presently, pointing to a blue, red- 
labelled bottle on the table. 

‘It was my doing,’ said the old man, trembling, and hanging 
to my arm. 

‘It was mine,’ I said to my soul. The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness. 





I have her letter to him, and his to her. His letter told her 
very simply how he, knowing that only death could shake such 
constancy as hers, now by his death released her. The letter is 
written in French. It is stained in places, and the Amber 
Witch sold it to me for a sovereign. 

I have his letter, I say, but I am not going to print it here, 
because of what happened when I showed it to our French 
master. It was in the dog-hutch. He looked over my shoulder 
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as I re-read it by the dim light of the candle in the battered tin 
candlestick. I read the honest outpouring of the boy’s generous 
simple heart, and presently the words grew indistinct, and I felt 
my face flush and my eyes prick. 

Then the French master said, shrugging his shoulders :— 

‘Je vous demande un peu! What construction!’ 

And that was the Linguist’s epitaph. 


E. NEssir. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


* DoRRIE.’ 


ERHAPS I ought not to review Mr. Tirebuck’s Dorrie, for, to 

be explicit, I read Dorrie in manuscript. Of course in this 
state of affairs one could not notice the book anonymously, and 
my opinion must be taken with all ‘ discount’ of bias. But when 
one finds a novelist, and an accomplished novelist, speaking severely 
of Dorrie in the London Letter of the New York Critic (Sep- 
tember 12), one feels urged to make an apologia for one’s own 
opinion. Dorrie, says the reviewer, ‘ isan ugly story, and, though 
in some respects a powerful one, will only please readers of a 
certain class, namely, those who like odious scenes, interspersed 
with unctuous horror of them. ... Dorrie is, at any rate, not a 
book to lie on the family reading-table —where the newspapers 
lie. Now Iam no judge of the family reading-table. I would 
never recommend Dorrie to little girls, to whose needs, perhaps, 
the family reading-table may have to be adapted. Again, speak- 
ing personally, Dorrie is not at all ‘my sort’ of novel. There are 
no cloaks and swords, no lions, no Mountains of the Moon. Yet 
I think much of the book is good, though powerful. If it were 
not good it would scarcely, in manuscript, hold the attention of 
any reader so that he could hardly lay it down. The part of the 
work which pleases me least is precisely the ‘sensational’ part. 
The story is too long ; much of it is far too highly elaborated ; it 
contains more of reflective psychology than my taste can find 
a liking for. The scene of the amputation is, perhaps, ‘ odious’ 
to me; and while I am not absolutely certain that many of 
the more passionate and ‘unked’ parts are legitimate in art 
I am absolutely certain that I wish them away. But what 
dominates me is the character of the heroine, Dorrie, the wild, 
fierce, humorous, reckless little girl who gives the book its name. 
The hero is a blind young man, Nathan Brant, who reads the 
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Bible on his fingers in the streets. He lodges with Dorrie and 
her elder sister Katharine, and each of them appeals to his heart 
and his emotions in her different way. While Dorrie is singing 
about the house, and in the remarkable scene where she shaves 
her blind friend, and when she is wandering through the world, 
like Peau d’Ane, ‘at adventure,’ she seems to myself the most 
absolutely original and, in her way, the most taking figure in 
recent fiction. Whatever we may say of her she is unique, and 
her good wise sister is an admirable foil to her. The passages of 
religious reflection strike me as perfectly sincere and genuine, 
uncommonly earnest and real. For the ‘ business,’ the éclaircisee- 
ment, and much of the more adventurous parts I have already 
expressed my distaste. To my thinking the book should have 
been kept in another key, the key of the earlier and more hu- 
morous passages. Would that the author had reflected on what Mr. 
Ruskin says about Scott: ‘he never once withdrew the sacred 
curtain of the sick-room, nor permitted the disgrace of wanton 
tears round the humiliation of strength or the wreck of beauty.’ 
We should have been spared the wreck of beautiful, wilful, wanton 
Dorrie, whose character is in itself her tragedy—a tragedy with 
gleams of laughter. Such is my apologia pro Dorinda mea. To 
one reader at least she remains among the friends of fiction, the 
beloved of dreams. Why should we have to ask of her, and to 
answer, in the words of Gérard de Nerval, 


Ox sont nos amoureuses ? 
Elles sont au tombeau ? 


and why should the way to the grave have been haunted by such 
horrors? But all that is realism, or naturalism probably, and, as Mr. 
Howells knows, I am in the bond of fairy tales and the yoke of 
schoolboy romance. Nobody had any business to invent Dorrie and 
treat her so. But still Mr. Tirebuck did invent her. Authors are 
often cruel to their creations, and to their readers: nay, this hard- 
ness seems to be fashionable, and the amateurs of naturalism—of 
naturalism in a highly excited mood—may admire exactly every- 
thing which we children of Old Romance detest. Therefore most 
of Dorrie’s later history I prefer to skip, retaining in remembrance 
only the singer of ‘ Mouse-traps a penny, who'll buy ?’ the girl 
who said, ‘ Whenever I’ve seen Katharine Howard played at the 
"Delphi, I’ve played her to myself for days after, I’ve been her 
for nights and days.’ 


* * 
* 
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Nothing shows more clearly the gulf between French and 
English notions than the ideas about suicide which prevail in the 
two countries. The melancholy death of General Boulanger was 
an example to the point. Whether he slew himself because his 
ambition had failed, or because he was in debt (a common French 
motive), or through grief for the lady beside whose tomb he died, 
or for all three reasons, his conduct was not out of accordance 
with French sentiment. Why should a man survive success, and 
hope, and love, and even honour—that is, if, in his opinion, 
honour had not escaped the general wreck? The world was sing- 
ing to the General old Pew’s desperate refrain, Time for us to go! 

The gods show us, the Romans thought, when the hour has 
struck. We in England prefer that Platonic maxim which 
likens every man to a soldier at his post, a soldier who may not 
desert, like him who died in his place when the shower of ashes 
buried Pompeii. The General’s post, indeed, had been stormed 
by circumstance, and though everything may come to him who 
waits he could be troubled to wait no longer. 


He for a little tried 
To do without her, liked it not, and died. 


Many of us blame him, many of the French praise him. We 
usually aver that every suicide is insane: the French look on 
suicide in the spirit of Cato. If loss of honour could make 
English public men lay hands on themselves, how many of them, 
in the ten last evil years, would have been with Prévost Paradol 
and Boulanger. In England we live on, like Emile Ollivier ; only 
the miserable Pigott acted like a normal Frenchman, or like 
Balmaceda. In French novels and plays the best friends of a 
dishonoured man hand him a pistol, and bid him do justice on 
himself, or do it for him if he shirks, as in the popular works 
of Gyp, Gaboriau, and M. Georges Ohnet. The ancient Latin 
ideas of suicide prevail in France still; England is untouched 
by them. Here a suicide is an additional offence: in France 
it clears all scores. A man, in certain disastrous circumstances, 
thinks it actually wrong to go on living. Where these ethics 
prevail we certainly cannot think suicide cowardly. Many of 
the persons who think it cowardly have probably not the 
courage to be poltroons in this manner. In England we may at 
least say that, if suicide be a mistake, it is a mistake which can 
never be corrected, and it is, no doubt, as well to err on the safe 
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side. Perhaps the Northern races are too doggedly persevering 
to be very suicidal. ‘I do not at this moment remember a suicide 
in the Sagas. There is one, Jocasta’s, in Homer, and when 
Patroclus died Achilles ‘was aiming at it.’ ‘And Antilochus 
held Achilles’s hands while he groaned in his noble heart, for he 
feared lest he should cleave his own throat with the sword.’ 
Suicide is very much a matter of imitation and example; but 
apparently Napoleon, not General Boulanger, is likely to become 
a model for English politicians who have failed. And certainly 
there was to be a manlier kind of courage than the General’s 
in the conduct of one of them, not otherwise conspicuously 
admirable. 


* * 
* 


‘For two years I lost my voice,’ some one said to me once, 
and I confess that I had no idea of his meaning. For he only 
meant that for two years, or some such space of time, he had 
never written any verses. It is certainly an odd thing, the flight of 
the Muse, when she has once been a frequent visitor. Mr. Aldrich 
has a pretty poem in which he prays that he may not write verse 
when he is old, and it is a prayer which the Muse generally listens to 
and grants. Perhaps it would be well if almost nobody rhymed after 
twenty-five, or, say, thirty. An exception, of course, is made for 
the Laureate, who has kept some of the best wine until now, and 
for Sophocles. But Scott dropped rhyming, when he had enough 
of it, except for an occasional lyric, and probably Byron would 
have taken to prose, perhaps would have finished that tantalising 
fragment of a novel. It is long since the rather frivolous Muse 
who occasionally came to tea, and scribbled in my tablets, took 
her flight, and I would not woo her to return. But of late she 
came, in a dream, or between waking and sleeping, and dictated 
the following rhymes, of which I can neither make head nor tail. 
In fact, the tail, the last four lines, came first, and the head, the 
first four, second. Here they are, ‘igsplain these, men and 
hangels,’ as Jeames says :— 

I say not what my secret is, 
I say but it is mine; 

I know to dwell with it were bliss, 
To die for it divine. 

I cannot yield it in a kiss, 
Nor breathe it in a sigh. 

I know that I have lived for this; 
For this, my love, I die. 
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They seem like ‘stanzas written for music,’ and have no 
significance at all. But they are quite as good as the only two 
lines recovered from poetry composed in a dream by an accom- 
plished and learned lady, who, till she woke, thought she was 
making something epic, and better than Kubla Khan. Here is 
the couplet that remained with her :— 


Admiral Kinkums and his seven daughters 
Hung in a barque suspended o’er the waters. 


An old Lowland farmer once confessed that he made beautiful 
poetry in his sleep, but when he woke ‘it was a’ bletherums.’ 
In my own effort of unconscious cerebration I have made one or 
two verbal changes ; for example, it began, ‘I know not what my 
secret is,’ but that seemed too great ‘ bletherums’ altogether. 


* * 
* 


The following astronomical reflections have occurred to a 
correspondent, who appears not to possess the scientific tempera- 
ment :— 


DISILLUSIONS OF ASTRONOMY. 


I once took delight 
In the Meteorite ; 

I was eager his passage to scan, 
For I said, ‘ From some far 
And mysterious star 

He is bearing his message to Man. 


‘In sidereal showers 
There is metal like ours ; 
They have iron, and therefore have wars ; 
It is easy to think 
They may be on the brink 
Of a social convulsion in Mars.’ 


So I followed the flight 
Of the Meteorite ; 
I was eager his journey to scan, 
For I deemed that he came 
On his pathway of flame 
For the edification of Man. 
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But, alas! I have read 
That his journey is sped 
From our Earth, as she once was of yore, 
When the globe was red-hot, 
And Vesuvius shot 
Stones at six miles a second, or more. 


From Vesuvius’ cup 
There were rocks that flew up, 
Out of gravity’s reach; now they fall! 
Which accounts for the flight 
Of the Meteorite, 
As I read in Astronomer Ball. 


So he brings us no news 

From the stars we peruse, 
Or in hope, or in terror survey ; 

He is only a stone 

From our world that was thrown, 
When our Earth was an infant at play. 


He conveyed us no germs 
Of amebee, or worms, 

As Sir William conjectured of yore ; 
Whence he came doth he fall, 
Thinks Astronomer Ball : 

Life’s a mystery, much as before. 


And the creeds that come down, 
With a smile or a frown, 
To the Earth, from the world’s walls of flame: 
Are they guesses and fears, 
That flew up to the spheres, 
And return to the hearts whence they came ? 


So Dame Science avers ; 
But these fancies of hers, 
They are vague as the wandering breeze, 
And concerning the flight 
Of-the Meteorite, 
And thésrest—I'll believe what I please. 


4 
4; 











F, M. P. 
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The poet is an Agnostic in Science, an impious position for a 
man or woman to occupy. But I think Dr. Ball only offers the 
explanation of the Meteorite as not the most improbable among 
many guesses, 


* * 
* 


Among the innumerable little volumes of verse, for which 
yawns the waste-paper basket of Oblivion, how happy we are to 
find a book so different from these as Mr. William Watson’s 
Wordsworth’s Grave (Fisher Unwin). Mr. Watson’s poetry, 
indeed, is of the second rank; it is purely literary; it contains 
not much but criticism in verse: but then the verse is so excel- 
lent that we may call it finished and almost perfect. Mr. Watson 
clings about Wordsworth like the ivy about the ash :—~ 


The ash, and the oak, and the bonny ivy tree, 
They flourish best at hame, in the North Countrie, 


Mr. Watson says more about our ver tenebroswm, when 
Gordon died, what Wordsworth might have said, had he been 
unhappy—and exceptional—enough to live to see that spring. 
Mr. Watson is a patriot of the right sort. Patriots of that kind, 
one fears, have only the fate of the best before them, for the 
world has wandered from their mood, but they fall with honour. 
As for criticism in verse, Mr. Matthew Arnold might have been 
glad to sign Mr. Watson’s ‘ On Landor’s Hellenics,’ though perhaps 
he would not have gone with Mr. Watson in his sonnet ‘On 
Exaggerated Deference to Foreign Literary Opinion.’ No opinion 
can be more like that of posterity than the opinions of foreign 
critics like Sainte-Beuve, who certainly knew how to appreciate 
both Wordsworth and Scott. Foreigners too, as a rule, agree 
with Mr. Watson about Byron’s merits. Why should Mr. Watson 
talk about ‘the froth and flotsam of the Seine’? Very good 
poetry has come from the Seine: Hugo is not all ‘flare,’ and 
Gautier is far from being all froth. We have a very ‘canty 
conceit of ourselves,’ and a right to be proud of our poets, but to 
talk of froth and flotsam and flare, as if these were all, or nearly 
all, of French poetry, is to be more insular than M. Jules Lemaitre. 
Compared with foreigners, we really are not insular in literature. 
We know Continental literature, if not well yet better than aliens 
know ours. ‘Crumbs of praise from Europe’ have the value of 
rarities, and are not to be despised, are not Uespised, by any man 
of sense. Meanwhile if Mr. Watson differs from Mr. Arnold on 
this point he praises him well. 

s | . 
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But he preserved from chance control - 
The fortress of his ’stablisht soul ; 
In all things sought to see the whole ; 
Brooked no disguise ; 
And set his heart upon the goal, 
Not on the prize. 


From some allusions in his Wordsworth’s Grave it seems that 
Mr. Watson is indifferent to the charm of the greatest living poet, 
of him who wears ‘the laurel greener from the brows of him who 
uttered nothing base.’ It is a pity, if one interprets him right, 
that a critic in verse should have those limitations, and should 
not know the magic of ‘the Golden Branch among the Shadows,’ 
the Virgil of the later world. One cannot pretend to rank Mr. 
Watson with original poets, still less with great poets, but he has 
poetic sympathies and mastery of his instrument, delicacy, and 
grace, and heart. And, as he says, beside Wordsworth’s grave— 


Enough ; and wisest who from words forbear : 
The kindly river rails not as it glides ; 

And, suave and charitable, the winning air 
Chides not at all, or only him who chides. 


It is pleasant, at all events, to find Mr. Watson, while he 
blames, perhaps more than need be, the poets of the last century, 
making an exception in favour of him whose lines Scott is said to 
have loved beyond all others, Dr. Johnson. But he seems, among 
his poets, to leave out Sir Walter, and does not hitch him into 
the metrical pageant of bards. How would Mr. Watson like a 
pageant of poets without W. W.? 


* * 
~ 


While reading Mr. Watson’s book I felt curiously reminded of 
one not read for several years, but always remembered with 
pleasure—Mr. Edward Cracroft Lefroy’s Echoes from Theocritus.' 
Mr. Lefroy’s Echoes in the sonnet form were only a part of a little 
volume, full of wise, pleasant, and contemplative sonnets, For 
example, take those lines from ‘On the Summit’: — 

But here the rudest, set the world apart, 
Nearer to heaven by this fair height of hill, 
Might trust the promptings of his natural heart 

To worship, and consider, and be still, 


There is the spirit and the art of Wordsworth. Mr. Lefroy, the 
author of this charming volume, had just died, while I was reading 
} Elliot Stock. - 18865. 
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and taking delight in his poetry. A brief account of his stainless 
and courageous life is given by his friend Mr. Wilfred Austin 
Gill in the Academy of October 3. As a poet he was heard only 
by very few, but they will treasure what he has left, the fruit of 
days wasted by ill-health but comforted by faith and cheered by 
song. 


* * 
* 


The remarks which I ventured to make last month on In a 
Canadian Canoe were likely to be resented by admirers of that 
work. I thought it not a good book: it is needless to repeat 
criticisms which I offered in perfect sincerity, and with the full 
knowledge that they were severe. My remarks I illustrated by 
extracts—not by many extracts, for my space was rather limited. 
But I added, ‘As for the rest of the book, let the public 
buy it, and study the New Humour for itself, and make up 
its mind on the subject. Extracts may be misleading; only a 
profound study of the New Humour, in mass and in the original, 
should convince us of its merit or demerit.’ I had studied it in 
bulk, and my own mind was made up, but surely I could not 
reprint the whole book in these pages? Extracts I could give, 
at the same time advising the critical to purchase and peruse the 
whole. Could one act more fairly? Well, Mr. Punch’s critic, 
the Assistant Reader of the Baron de Bookworms, praised the 
Canoe as if it had been a new Tristram Shandy. So he differs 
from me ‘on a question of taste,’ as he says, and therefore he finds 
it right to observe that my extracts are unfair, are ‘a line or two 
torn from the context.’ Alas! I could have filled all my space 
with extracts no more to my own taste than those which I offered. 
The Baron’s Assistant, then, as we differ on a matter of taste, 
imputes to me a pretty personal motive. ‘Some one remarked 
that In a Canadian Canoe was better even than ’—some stuff of 
my own; ‘and the audacious words were actually printed in a 
journal to which Andrew Lang is an occasional contributor.’ 
Indeed, I do not know even the name of the journal to which the 
Baron’s Assistant Reader refers, and, when I wrote my critique, 
I had, as far as I am aware, seen no notice of In a Canadian Canoe 
except that which was so likely to raise my expectations, that 
written by the Assistant Reader himself. Thus the Assistant 
hath somewhat hurriedly attributed to me a motive which he 
thinks likely to sway me, but his theory is, historically, inaccurate. 
As it is only a matter of taste, not of morals, on which we differ, 
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I shall not invent and attribute to this gentleman any personal or 
professional motives for praising and liking what I dislike and 
dispraise. Again, as Mr. James Payn—so we are informed in 
Punch—approves of what I do not admire, so be it. Vote for 
vote, his is the weightier ; I cannot set up an opinion, on a point of 
humour, in opposition to an author so humorous as Mr. Payn. 
Now, as the Baron’s Assistant has felt bound, ‘in politeness,’ to 
refer to me, and as I have answered him, I hope without dis- 
courtesy, let me add that, as to In a Canadian Canoe, my 
opinion, though my judgment be disallowed by Mr. Payn, 
is fixed. But had I known, what I have since learned, that the 
author is also the writer of clever anonymous and really humorous 
pieces, which I have read and laughed over at various times, I 
would not have spoken my mind about his Canadian Canoe at 
all. Other work—very different work—he has done, so at all 
events I was demonstrably wrong when I said that there was 
not room in one brain for the old and the new humour. But I 
trust that the old may overcome and expel the new; that his 
wit, sense, taste may oust fancy for the New Humour. 


A. Lana. 
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from Mrs, Gamson, Misterton. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of Loncman’s Macazine, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








